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Economic Law a Basic Factor in 
the Development of Industry 


Mr. George E. Roberts, Vice-President of the 
National City Bank of New York, and recognized 
as a leading authority on economic law and the 
application of this law in the development of 
industry and commerce, in a recent address, made 
an exposition of the law before the students of 
the Iowa State University. Extracts from Mr. 

- Roberts’ address are reproduced as the feature 
article in this issue of the BULLETIN. Just at the 
moment it seems that some such setting forth of 
the law and its applications, and the inevitable 
results which must follow, favorably if the law be 
sustained, and unfavorably if the law be ignored, 
is desirable. - Proceeding from this conclusion, 

. Mr. Roberts’ exposition of economic law and his 

_ conclusions are reproduced for the benefit of 
BULLETIN readers interested in the study. 


PUBLISHED BY ORDER OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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National Association of Corporation Training 
Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Objects 


Corporations are realizing more and more the importance of education in the efficient 
management of their business. The Company school has been sufficiently tried out asa 
method of increasing efficiency to warrant its continuance as an industrial factor. 

The National Association of Corporation Training aims to render new corporation schools 
successful from the start by warning them against the pitfalls into which others have fallen 
and to provide a forum where corporation school officers may interchange experience. The 
control is vested in the member corporations, thus admitting only so much of theory and 
extraneous activities as the corporations themselves feel will be eficial and will return 
oe on their investment in time and membership fees. 

A central office is muintained where information is gathered, arranged and classified re- 
garding every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies, 
firms or individuals who now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon be- 
coming members of the Association. 


Functions 
The functions of the Association are threefold: to develop the efficiency of the individual 


employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in maces educational 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 


Membership 
From the Constitution—Article III. 


SECTION shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) 
Class B (Members), Class C (Associate Members). 

SECTION yee Ay A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now 
are or may be interested in the education of their employes. They shall be entitled, through 
— gr agtamaaa representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote 
and to ho ice, 

SECTION 3.—Class B members shall be officers, managers or instructors of schools con- 


ducted by corporations that are Class A members. They shall be entitled to hold office and 


attend all general meetings of the Association. 
Section 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or 
Class B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


Dues 
From the By-Laws—Article V. 


Section 1.—An admission fee of $100.00 shall be charged all new class “‘A’? members 
in addition to annual dues. 
Section 2.—The annual dues for membership in the National Association of Corporation 
Training shall be as follows: 
The annual dues of Class “‘A’” members shall be $100.00 
The annual dues of Class “B’” members shall be 5.00 
The annual dues of Class “C’” members shall be 10.00 
All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New Class “A” 
members joining between January 1 and April 1 shall pay first year’s dues of $100.00. 
Those joining between April 1 and July 1 shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00. Those 
ining between July 1 and October 1 shall pay six months’ dues or $50.00. Those joining 
ween October 1 and December 31, shall pay three months’ dues or $25.00. 


Officers 1920-1921 


PRESIDENT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

L. L. Park | Sydney W. Ashe 

American Locomotive Company sa Company 

n 

First Vice-PReswENT Tool Company 

M. S. Sloan Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 

Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc. Pa “company 

er 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

Henry S. Dennison Steel 

4 e 
Dennison Manufacturing Company E. E. Sheldon 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company 
SECRETARY iy C 
. Lee Galloway Spire nec. 
versity George N. Van Derhoef 
New Seek Uw Dodge Manufacturing Company 
a 

MANAGING DIRECTOR AND TREASURER American Telephone & Telegraph Company 

F. C. Henderschott F. E. Weakly 

The New York Edison Company Montgomery Ward & Company 
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UNDERSTANDING AND COOPERATION THE ONLY 
SOLUTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
PROBLEMS 

Mr. George M. Verity, President of the American Rolling Mill 
Company, recently furnished a contribution to Forbes Magazine 
on the subject of “Getting the Right Mental Attitude.” Mr. 
Verity’s contribution is an added evidence that the present prob- 
lems in industrial and commercial life—commonly termed capital 
and labor problems—can be served only by understanding and 
cooperation. 

“T believe that the most important factor in success, if one 
is to be singled out from the others, is a thorough understanding 
of ‘the interdependence of man’ and a complete acceptance of that 
thought. 

“No matter what his physical and mental endowment, one can 
do little of himself. 

“Progress can and will be made in proportion to one’s ability 
to earn and to keep the respect, the good will, and the confidence 
of all those with whom he becomes associated, such as stock- 
holders, directors, his bankers and all those working with him in 
any and every capacity, and those from whom he buys and to 
whom he sells. 

“In proportion to one’s ability to secure such respect and 
good-will and the confidence of that large group of individuals 
just outlined, and in proportion to the number of persons one can 
induce to work with him whole-heartedly and efficiently, can real 
accomplishment be enjoyed. 

“You ask how can such hurdles be cleared without ‘coming 
a cropper,’ and I would say that it requires absolute integrity, fair 
dealing, the making of your word as good as your bond, the 
giving of due courtesy and of impartial consideration to all, un- 
limited industry and perseverance, courage to do the right, and 
absolute devotion to all policies adopted born of principle. 
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“The accomplishments of men that have been worth recording 
have been born of a supreme struggle to demonstrate the sound- 
ness of their plans and policies and through the application of the 
factors I have mentioned. 

“Success must be earned through hard, persistent, consistent 
digging and, when earned, one usually finds it so full of responsi- 
bilities to the many who helped to make it possible, through their 
giving of that goodwill, respect and confidence for which he has 
striven that he has become thoroughly convinced of ‘the interde- 
pendence of man.’ If it were not so, there would be so much of 
‘ego’ as to destroy the whole result, and the world would slide 
rapidly backward.” 

Speaking before a meeting of the Pioneers in the telephone 
industry, Mr. E. K. Hall, the newly appointed vice-president in 
Charge of Personnel, added his contribution to this great subject 
of industrial relations: 

“This question,” said Mr. Hall, “is under discussion from 
one end of the world to the other, and yet the answer ought not 
to be difficult. It is simply a question of bringing back into 
industry the human contacts, the human sympathies, the closer 
human relations, and mutual confidence which naturally existed in 
industry before it became necessary to conduct industries in such 
large units in order to lower the costs of production and render 
to society a larger and more extended service. To the extent 
that this human element has been crowded out by the rapid 
growth of the Bell system, we are going to put it back.” 


MENTAL SCIENCES AND THEIR APPLICATION THE 
MOST PRESSING PROBLEM OF THE 
IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


Recently Bench and Board, the company publication of the 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., contained an article 
which has been going the rounds of the country’s press, more 
especially house organs and company publications. The article 
is here reproduced as it furnishes excellent evidence of how the 
world moves, although some of the inhabitants close their minds 
and stand still: 

“The first bathtub in the United States is said to have been _ 
installed in Cincinnati, December 20, 1842, by Adam Thompson. 
It was made of mahogany and lined with sheet lead. At a Christ- 
mas party he exhibited and explained it, and four guests later 
took a plunge. The next day the Cincinnati papers devoted many 
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columns to the new invention, and it gave rise to violent contro- 
versy, according to a writer in the Detroit Free Press. Some 
papers designated it as an epicurean luxury, others called it un- 
democratic, as it lacked simplicity in its surroundings. Medical 
authorities attacked it as dangerous to health. 

“During the same year the Legislature of Virginia laid a tax 
of $30 a year on all bathtubs that might be set up. In Hartford, 
Providence, Charleston and Wilmington special and very heavy 
water rates were laid on persons who had bathtubs. Boston, in 
1845, made bathing unlawful except on medical advice, but the 
ordinance was never enforced, and in 1862 is was repealed.” 

The greatest progress during the recent years, more especially 
the last forty to fifty years, has been made in material de- 
velopment. The list is too long to be reproduced, but one has 
to recall only the great transportation systems, factories where 
production of manufactured goods are largely made, the subma- 
rine, cash register, flying machine, phonograph, automobile, street 
car, pneumatic tires, the development of farm machinery and 
other similar developments, to realize how true is the statement 
that material progress has occupied the attention and the brains 
of the country during the last half century. 

Some of the ablest authorities who have expressed opinions on 
the subject have affirmed their beliefs that the next half century 
will be a period of intensive mental study and development. Very 
few of even those who are best trained have any knowledge of 
psychology, or the application of this new mental science to 
business. There has been much discussion of vocational guid- 
ance—whatever that may mean—and there already has been some 
real development of the so-called mental sciences. The average 
man or woman, however, has but little knowledge as to their 
real capabilities or along what lines of development the greater 
success may be attained. Perhaps not one person in a thousand 
has any real conception of the range and the limits of the human 
mind. This is the work of the next few years, and yet there are 
those who are combating this advancement just as earnestly as 
the introduction of the bathtub was combated. The law of prog- 
ress, however, is still operative, and the day is not far distant 
when the business organization which continues to ignore mental 
sciences and the application of such sciences into their business 
will not be able to withstand the competition of the more progres- 
sive business organizations, and in this development the National 
Association of Corporation Training has assumed a leadership 
and is making preparation to make this leadership effective. The 
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incorporation of the association and the determination to build an 


industrial and commercial university are forward steps in the 
movement. 


AMERICANIZATION OF THE FOREIGN BORN NOW 
RECOGNIZED AS AN ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


For the last year or two, or since the problem of the foreign 
born alien came into the limelight, no subject has received more 
wide-spread attention than has Americanization. The subject 
rapidly became a fad. It was preached from the pulpits, dis- 
cussed in the streets, in the parlors and in all public and private 
meeting places. Next to vocational guidance, probably no sub- 
ject has occupied public attention to a greater extent. 

Nothing that might be considered a solution of the problem, 
however, developed until industry recognized its economic aspects 
and set about to find a solution. Now the industrial organization, 
where foreign-born are employed, which does not have its classes 
in English and Americanization, is the exception rather than the 
rule. 

Nearly every publication coming to the editor’s desk contains 
a schedule of Americanization classes and a list of new citizens, 
the logical result of such instruction. The movement is now 
thoroughly organized and will unquestionably continue so long as 
_there is need for instruction as the first step in citizenship. 

Some of the companies having membership in the association 

have, attained really remarkable results. Like the prohibition 
question and other problems which in their earlier stages of de- 

velopment were considered social or sometimes religious problems, 

the real solution is often found proceeding from a basis of eco- 
~ nomics. Americanization, however, will undoubtedly extend be- 
yond the mere instructing of the foreign-born. There are 
American-born who could profit by courses in Americanization. 
This fact has also been recognized and constructive effort is de- 
veloping to counteract the program of the radicals which has had 
such violent sway during the reconstruction period. 


METHODS OF TRANSFER AND PROMOTION IN 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 
Probably no problem is more perplexing to the business execu- . 
tive than the transfer of employes to insure their greater worth 


to the company which employs them, and at the same time to 
safeguard the best interests of the employe. 


i 
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Promotion is another preplexing problem. In the past promo- 
tion has too often been the result of influence or favoritism. 
Now all this is passing in the well-organized business institution. 
Especially are those charged with the management of personnel 
preplexed to find systems which will insure at the same time fair- 
ness and best development of the individual employe. Realizing 
the importance of these problems, the Association has caused data 
to be gathered through the managing director’s office bearing on 
these problems, and this data has been issued in the form of a 
confidential report. The report contains not only a complete de- 
scription of all plans which have been utilized for a sufficient 
time to determine results, but it also catalogs the salient features 
which distinguish these plans. 

As in all other problems, there are naturally two points of 
view. These points are set forth by business executives whose 
experience and whose judgment dictate their viewpoints. 

Typical transfer and promotion systems are described in detail, 
and in appendices, charts and forms are shown. 

The Association has never before issued a confidential or a 
special report which has been so much in demand by the execu- 
‘tives of the companies having Class “A” membership in the Asso- 
ciation. This is the best evidence of the value of the report. The 
report is available only to companies having Class “A” member- 
ship in the Association. It is not sold to non-members. 


AN EXAMPLE IN UNDERSTANDING AND 
COOPERATION 

After a rather turbulent period, a meeting of the employes 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company was held in August, 
1911. Preceding this meeting there had been strikes and strife as 
between the stockholders of the company the management and 
the employes. At this meeting the financial condition of the 
company was explained by the management to the employes. 

The employes were promised that if they would cooperate 
under a plan proposed by the company permitting the manage- 
ment and men equal representation in a joint council the company 
would set aside twenty-two cents out of every dollar received in 
fares from passengers, this amount to be used for payments to 
conductors and motormen. Twenty-three cents an hour was then 
the rate paid to such employes, and the company expressed belief 
that under the plan this could be increased to not less than twenty- 
eight cents at the end of a five-year period. The employes con- 
sented and the cooperative plan was adopted. At the end of 
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five years the men were receiving thirty-one cents an hour instead 
of the original estimate of twenty-eight cents. There had also 
been remarkable continuity of service, in conspicuous contrast to 
strike conditions previously existing. In July, 1918, wages were 
again increased to forty-three cents an hour, and later in the 
same year to forty-eight cents an hour. The stockholders. had 
also benefited greatly, receiving $2,847,933 in dividends from I911 
to 1918, while a handsome reserve fund had been accumulated. 
In addition $16,000,000 had been spent in improvements. In 
1918 a five per cent dividend rate was established, and this was 
paid regularly until January last. Gratifying results were also 
shown in reduction of labor turnover, absence of serious labor 
disagreements and the like. 

Recently it became apparent that the five-cent fare charged 
by the company was not sufficient to provide the revenue required 
to meet all demands, and some of the directors proposed increasing 
the fare to seven cents. Thomas E. Mitten, president of the com- 
pany, contended that if the Public Service Commission would 
grant certain restrictions regarding transfers satisfactory service 
could be maintained at the five cent rate and the five per cent 
dividend could be assured. As a result of the crisis a meeting 
of the elected representatives of the men was called, at which 
the situation was explained. The matter was at once taken up by 
the 11,000 employes of the company, who voted unanimously to 
help the management by waiving the right to certain wage in- 
creases which the company had bound itself to pay, and to accept 
the then existing wage scale until the finances of the company 
would permit an increase. More than that, the employes offered 
to loan the company, without interest, $1,000,000 in the treasury 
of their Cooperative Welfare Association and to place at the dis- 
posal of the company on the same basis future savings which will 
amount to more than $1,000,000 annually, the purpose being to 
help the company weather the financial storm. 

It is pointed out by officials of the company that this is the 
first time in the history of street railway operations in America 
when so large a body of men voluntarily agreed to forego an in- 
crease of wages, and it is pointed out that the proceeding “marks 
a new departure in the relations between capital and labor.” 
President Mitten, commending the men for their cooperative 
spirit, expresses deep appreciation of their action and of their 
hearty support of his policy, which, he explains, is not only to 
give the public the best possible service at the lowest rate of 
fare, but “to pay its employes the highest wages, equal to the 
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average of other like cities, and to protect properly the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit stockholders’ equities in the property.” 

President Mitten, however, declined to accept the sacrifice 
offered by the employes, holding that it would be unfair to them. 
For several years the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company has 
been a member of the National Association of Corporation Train- 
ing and has adopted many of the.plans upon which information 
has been furnished by the association to its members. It is 
probable that nowhere else in the entire history of the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry can a case be found where so 
great a sacrifice was voluntarily offered by so large a number of 
employes. Understanding and cooperation is the solution of 
many of the present so-called labor problems. 


MAKING ACCURATE AND COMPLETE INFORMA- 
TION AVAILABLE TO THE PUBLIC 


During recent years the managements of large business or- 
ganizations have come to understand the need of supplying the 
public with accurate and full information regarding their busi- 
nesses. There has been, and more especially during recent years, 
a growing tendency to create political preferment by attacking 
large business organizations and thus giving the impression that 
the politicians would correct the alleged abuses if given the oppor- 
tunity... This insidious propaganda has resulted in prejudice 
against business institutions, especially those of large capital and 
carrying on businesses of considerable magnitude. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, recognizing this condition, elected its 
general attorney a vice-president, in Charge of Public Relations. 
Those in control of the large meat-packing concerns have also 
recognized the necessity for combating this propaganda and a 
“Committee on Public Relations” was appointed. 

At the annual convention of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers recently G. F. Swift, Jr., chairman of the committee, 
explained how, through the frank presentation of facts, public 
sentiment toward the packing industry has undergone consider- 
able change. He said in part: 

“When the Institute was organized, and with it the Committee 
on Public Relations, the whole packing industry was under fire. 
High prices for live stock and increased expenses had sent the 
price of meat up to unprecedented levels. In every hamlet. of 
the nation the meat packer was saddled with a certain amount 
of blame for the high price of meat. The producer was too far 
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away from the consumer to be blamed—even if he had been 
blameworthy, which was not the case. The retailer could explain 
to his customer face to face how wholesale prices and merchan- 
dising costs had risen. 

“That left only the meat packer at whom to heave the brick- 
bats. He became the target of countless critics. 

“In the last twelve months no group of business men have 
disclosed the fundamentals of their business so completely to the 
public as have the Amreican meat packers. 

“Under this sort of treatment, the volume of criticism and 
misinformation began to diminish. The committee then decided 
it could engage in preventative as well as curative medicine. In- 
formation was disseminated on many problems affecting the pack- 
ing industry before the public had time to form an erroneous 
opinion. 

“Most of you must have noticed a year or so ago that the 
newspapers were seething with allegations that meats were being 
hoarded in cold storage as a means of exacting high prices later. 
And most of you must have noticed that such allegations have 
become increasingly scarce. 

“Comparatively recently, a commissioner of markets in one 
of the most important States warned the public that the immense 
quantities in storage were somewhat low as related to consump- 
tion needs. 

“There is much interesting material which is important to 
packers and to a limited number of the public, but which does not 
hold sufficient general interest to justify its publication as news. 
For that reason, the Committee on Public Relations has issued a 
number of pamphlets and booklets discussing fundamental facts 
and problems concerning the packing industry. I find that the 
total number of pamphlets issued by the committee is about 
forty-five. The number of copies circulated slightly exceeds two 
million. 

“Inquiries for all sorts of material have been filed. Material 
of one sort and another has been supplied to teachers, writers, 
lecturers, college professors, manufacturers, librarians, historians, 
army officers, government departments ‘and individuals. Inqui- 
ries have been received from places as remote as Japan and the 
Philippines. Practically all of them have come from earnest 
seekers of information. 

“The Committee on Public Relations has made a special 
effort to interpret our business to women’s organizations, because 
they are the persons who buy our products over the counters. A 
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score or more of lectures have been delivered before such organ- 
izations and other means have been taken to convince the feminine 
public that accusations made against meat packers have not been 
justified by the facts. 

“The Committee on Public Relations has tried to fulfill its 
part in cooperating with the government in matters of national 
concern, in common with a number of live stock associations, civic 
organizations, women’s clubs, manufacturers, thrift associations 
and others. 

“The Committee on Public Relations also has attempted to 
supply information concerning the domestic and foreign situations 
in the meat trade to live stock producers and the farm press. 

“The Committee on Public Relations is trying to interpret the 
packing industry to the people. The packing industry is serving 
the public cheaply. It is serving the public honestly. It is serving 
the public well. For these reasons the packing industry deserves 
the good will of the public, and this committee means that the 
industry shall have and keep it!” 


A Brief Catalogue of Industrial Wastes 


Mr. C. E. Knoeppel has compiled some data relative to indus- 
trial efficiency which is here reproduced because of its general 
interest: 

Each one of our 30,000,000 workers loses, on an average, nine 
days a year through sickness, causing them a monetary loss of 
$700,000,000. In other words, there is a loss in productive effort 
in the things which could be built each day of 270,000,000 days 
per year. 

Our average unemployment, prior to the war, was fourteen 
per cent, as against eight per cent in Great Britain and two per 
cent in Germany. | 

Edward N. Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commission, says 
that only ten per cent of the concerns of the United States keep 
accurate costs, as against ninety per cent in Germany. 

It is estimated that seventy-three out of every hundred persons 
are in the wrong job. 

Charles P. Neil, chairman of the Committee on Labor Ex- 
changes, in a report to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, said it was estimated that, for twelve manufacturing estab- 


lishments, employing 40,000 men, the loss in one year from dis- — 


charging men and employing substitutes was $831,000, with no 
advantages as an offset. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
| COMMITTEE 


At the Meeting in New York on November 9, the Sub-Committee on 
Incorporation of the Association Reported That a Charter Was 
Being Secured from the State of Delaware—The Association Will 
Probably Have Been Incorporated Before This Issue of the. 
Bulletin Reaches Its Readers—By Unanimous Vote the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Permanent Headquarters Recommended New York 
City—Their Report Was Unanimously Approved—Upon Sugges- 
tion of President Park the Nominating Committee Was Requested 
to Proceed as Rapidly as Possible in the Selection of the Ten Class 
2 Representatives on the Board of Trustees—Vice-President Sloan 
as Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Finance Reported That as 
Soon as the Association Is Incorporated and the Board of Trus- 
tees Has Assumed Control and Determined Upon What Program 
It Desires to Make Effective, the Finance Committee Will Under- 
take to Raise the Funds Necessary to Do So. 


President Park presided at a meeting of the Executive Com- 

mittee of the Association held in New York on November 9. 
Others present were Messrs. McLeod, VanDerhoef,- Kincaid, 
Ashe, Coler, Yoder and the Managing Director. 

The minutes of the August 17, 1920, meeting were approved. 

The treasurer submitted reports covering the months of 
August, September and October, and showing a balance on hand 
as of October 31st, of $3,767.31. The report was approved and 
ordered filed. The treasurer also submitted a budget of esti- 
mated expenditures and receipts for the balance of the current 
calendar year. The estimate showed a probable deficit of between 
$2,000 and $2,500. Mr. Henderschott stated that the Andrew H. 
Kellogg Company, printers of the association’s annual volume of 
proceedings, had offered to delay receipt of payment of a portion 
of their bill until after January Ist, in order to prevent any em- 
barrassment to the association. Upon motion of Mr. Coler, sec- 
onded by Mr. Kincaid, the offer of the Andrew H. Kellogg Com- 
pany was accepted with thanks. 

The managing director submitted a membership report show- 
ing an increase of two Class “A” members, thirty Class “B” 
members and six Class “C” members since the last report to the 
Executive Committee. 

In the absence of Vice-President Dennison, chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Incorporation of the Association, the manag- 
ing director presented Mr. Dennison’s report. The proposal of 
the Sub-Committee on Incorporation to incorporate the associa- 
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tion under the laws of the State of Delaware was unanimously 
approved. The articles of incorporation were reviewed and ap- 
proved as were also the proposed by-laws, these documents 
being essentially the articles of incorporation and by-laws ap- 
proved by the Class “A” members by mail vote last August. 
Upon motion of Mr. Coler, seconded by Mr. McLeod, and unani- 
mously carried, President Park, Managing Director Henderschott 
and Vice-President Dennison were designated as the three incor- 
porators to complete the legal process of incorporation. 

President Park suggested the necessity of the Nominating 
Committee proceeding as rapidly as possible in the selection of the 
ten Class 2 representatives on the Board of Trustees. After 
discussion, Mr. McLeod moved that in view of the fact that the 
association will be incorporated before the Ist of December, the 
managing director be requested to write the chairman of the Nom- 
inating Committee, Mr. L. W. Lane, of Successful Farming, to 
proceed with as little delay as possible with the proposed nomina- 
tions and election. The motion was seconded by Mr. VanDerhoef 
and unanimously carried. 


New York Chosen as Permanent Headquarters 


Mr. McLeod, chairman of the Committee on Permanent Lo- 
cation, reported that his committee had unanimously decided that 
the permanent location of the association should remain in New 
York City. In connection with his report, Mr. McLeod stated 
that New York City is the commercial and industrial metropolis 
of the country, and that it would probably be several years before 
the association could make effective all of the activities specified 
in its Articles of Incorporation, and especially before it would 
be possible to undertake the buildings for the association’s pro- 
posed industrial and commercial university. The committee fur- 

_ ther recommended that when the association is separated from its 
offices in the New York Edison Company that suitable offices be 
secured until such time as in the judgment of the Board of Trus- 
tees other arrangements would be desirable. Upon motion of 
Mr. Henderschott, seconded by Mr. Coler, the reports were 
unanimously approved. 

The managing director stated that Vice-President Sloan had 
expected to be present at the meeting and present his report as 
chairman of the Finance Committee, but at the last moment he 
had been summoned to court in connection with a case in which 
he was a witness. The managing director therefore presented Mr. 

Sloan’s report. It was to the effect that the Finance Committee 
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should not undertake to function until the association has been 
incorporated, the Board of Trustees elected, organized and shall 
have decided upon a program of activities both for immediate and 
for future requirements of the association. In other words, the 
Board of Trustees should definitely determine what additional 
service it will undertake during next year, and what additional 
service it will undertake to do the following year, and so on, 
mapping out a definite and constructive program, which pro- 
gram the Finance Committee will undertake to find means for 
making effective. Upon motion of Mr. McLeod, seconded by 
Mr. Yoder, the report was unanimously adopted. 

There was a discussion as to the policy of the association in 
furnishing special and confidential reports to members. Al- 
though the cost of carrying on the association is more than double, 
annual dues have not been increased. Requests for confidential 
and special reports on the part of some of the member companies 
have been heavy. It was the feeling of the Executive Committee 
that in the future all Class “A” members shall be furnished five 
copies of each confidential and five copies of each special report 
without charge, these five copies of each series of reports being 
a part of the service rendered to Class “A” members. Further 
copies, however, of the confidential and special reports should be 
furnished to Class “A” member companies, but a charge shall be 
made to cover the cost of issuing such reports, the cost to be 
determined by President Park, Vice-President Sloan and the 
Managing Director. Mr. McLeod moved that the board affirm 
its decision to make such charge in the future, which motion 
was seconded by Mr. Ashe and unanimously approved. 


Manual for Local Chapters Is Adopted 

The managing director brought up the question of revising 
the Manual for Local Chapters to make the Manual conform to 
the Articles of Incorporation and the By-Laws which have been 
adopted. Upon motion of Mr. Kincaid, seconded by Mr. McLeod, 
the Manual was again referred to Mr. Park and his committee 
to make any necessary changes, and to forward an official copy 
when revised to the managing director. The motion was unani- 
mously carried. 

The managing director presented a letter from Mr. I. B. 
Shoup, chairman of the Pittsburgh Local Chapter, asking for the 
approval of the Executive Committee to the election of Mr. W. D. 
McCoy, a Class “C” member, as secretary-treasurer of the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter. After discussion the Executive Committee au- 
thorized the waiving of the rule that officers of local chapters 
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must be Class “A” or Class “B” members, to the extent that 
Class “C” members may be elected secretary-treasurers of local 
chapters. 

Ex-President Kincaid, who was the official delegate of the 
association at the recent International Chamber of Commerce 
Convention in Paris, then made his report. The report was full 
of enlightening information, and the discussion continued at 
some length. 

The Executive Committee then adjourned subject to the call 
of the president. 


Taking Advantage of the Opportunity “We Have Missed” 

In communities where large industrial organizations are lo- 
cated, most of the students in the high schools now spend their 
vacations working in these factories. Commenting on this situa- 
tion, the Dodge News, Company publication of the Dodge Manu- 
facturing Company, says: 

“Many faces, new with the coming of summer, are disappear- 
ing from their Dodge background ; the next few weeks will mark 
the passing of many more. They are leaving quietly, perhaps 
reluctantly. The summer jobs are over; with a few weeks of 
easy, lazy days spent around the old swimmin’ hole, those faces 
will all be. grouped together again. But this time instead of an- 
swering a factory whistle, they’ll be heeding the call of a bell— 
the nine o’clock bell. 

“Dodge will miss the boys and girls who found their places in 
the great organization during the summer months—and helped. 
They did their work well, and, with few exceptions, always proved 
themselves willing and enthusiastic. But, odd as it may seem, 
we're glad to see them go. Because they’re going back to school; 
school stands for education, better mind—training for better 
things. And never has there been such a demand for education as 
now—especially among young men. And that demand will be 
even greater in the future. These boys of today are the young 
men of tomorrow. Whether they come back to the Dodge 
‘family’ or go elsewhere when their school days are over, we 
want them to represent Mishawaka in a way that does credit to 
the city. We want them to have a fighting chance with the 
thousands and thousands of other men with whom they are com- 
peting in the race for success. We want them to have the 
advantages that we missed—the ones we’ve often wished we had. 
That’s why as summer closes we're glad to bid the boys goodbye— 
they’re headed in the right direction. Isn’t that in keeping with 
the Dodge spirit ?” 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Since the last statement appearing in the BuLietin the fol- 
lowing new members have been received : 


Class “A” 

The Marble Cliff Quarries Company, Columbus, Ohio, Mr. 

P. C. Hodges. 
Class “B” 

Dr. Frank L. Grosvenor, The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. é 

Mr. A. D. Risteen, The Travelers Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Mr. Daniel A. Read, The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford. Conn. 

Mr. W. F. Chamberlain, The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. J. L. Thompson, The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Samuel C. Long, The Atlantic Refining Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr. Harold B. Bergen, Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 
Wall Street, New York City. 

Mr. George D. Halsey, The Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 

pany, Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. A. R. Bush, Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corporation, 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Mr. N. J. Hooper, Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corpora- 
tion, Portsmouth, Va. 

Mr. C. V. Serbele, Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corpora- 
tion, Portsmouth, Va. 

Mr. H. F. Grothusen, Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corpo- 
ration, 400. Produce Exchange, New York City. 

Mr. C. H. Bullard, Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Class “C” 

Mr. Robert P. Bass, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


Macy Firm Heads Teach Executive Training Course 
Forty men and women at R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., the ma- 
jority of them holding buyers’ positions, are enrolled in the execu- 
tive training course given at the store this year. The three mem- 
bers of the firm, Jesse, Percy and Herbert Straus, are among 
the instructors of the classes. The faculty totals about 15 execu- 
tives. 
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ECONOMIC LAW THE BASIC FACTOR IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY 


Speaking Before the Students of Iowa State University, Mr. George 
E. Roberts, Vice-President of the National City Bank of New 
York, Pointed Out the Fundamental Factors in Economic Law 
and the Position which This Law Fills in the Development of 
Industry and Commerce—Extracts from Mr. Roberts’ Address 
which Were Published in “The Americas,” Company Publication 
of the National City Bank, Are Here Reproduced Because of the 

Clearness of Reasoning and the Conclusions Set Forth—The 

Address Is an Analysis of the Manner in which the Process of 

Production and Distribution Are Governed by the Economic 

Laws. 


In the commencement address at Iowa State University this 
year, Mr. George E. Roberts, Vice-President of the National 
City Bank of New York discussed Economic Law and the posi- 
tion it fills in the development of industry and commerce. 

In the abolition of slavery and the amendment of the con- 
stitution doing away with the traffic in strong drinks, the princi- 
ple has been well established that industry cannot continue unless 
it favorably serves society. There was no recompense for the 
property loss in the abolition of slavery and there was no recom- 
pense for property loss in the establishment of the prohibition law. 

Admitting then that industry and commerce must serve useful 
purposes in order to make profit and be sustained by society, 
what are the present causes of restlessness and discontent? After 
discussing matters more directly concerned with the young men 
and women about to start their careers, Mr. Roberts gave an 
analysis of the manner in which the processes of production and 
distribution are governed by economic laws. 

From his address we have taken the extracts which are here 
reproduced in the belief that the information he has given will 
prove helpful to many readers of the BULLETIN who are inter- 
ested in the problem discussed : 

“It is not strange that the struggle for political equality hav- 
ing culminated, agitation should be directed to economic equality. 
Equality in benefits, equality in economic distribution, is sought, 
but in a society which is essentially cooperative, where the sum 
total of production is the result of the joint efforts of the entire 
community, it is necessary that distribution shall be based, by 
some system, upon the contributions of each individual to the 
total sum. 

“It is said that conditions are going to be different in the 
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future from what they have been in the past; that political 
democracy will be of little consequence, without democracy in 

‘industry and in other relations of life; that in the division be- 
tween capital and labor, labor must receive more and capital less 
than in the past. 

“Every right-minded person must desire that the common lot 
shall continue to improve in the future as it has in the past, but 
the economic law will be the same in the future as in the past. 
The man who is industrious and attentive to his work, whatever 
it is, will fare better than the man who is indolent and indiffer- 
ent; the man who is thrifty, who has the resolution to deny him- 
self in order to save and invest for increasing production, will 
fare better than the man who does not deny himself and saves 
nothing. The man who has executive ability, who can plan and 
organize and direct others and so make industry more productive, 
will fare better than the man who does only what he is told. All 
this is as it must be in the interest of social progress. You cannot 
interfere with the workings of these economic principles with- 
out reducing production, retarding progress and injuring every 
class. 


Two General Views of the Social Problem 


“There are two general views of the social problem: one lays 
_the emphasis upon the division of wealth and the other puts the 
emphasis upon increasing the production of wealth. The first 
view is having a trial in Russia, where the party in power has 
boxed the compass and returned to the stage of compulsory labor, 
a system discredited as uneconomical, unprogressive and inhu- 
mane. The other view places emphasis upon liberty, the free 
‘play of individual initiative and ambition. We live under a 
regime of personal liberty. It is not very far back in the history 
of the race since the right of the common man to move from 
one locality to another as he pleased, and choose his own trade, 
was recognized. In some respects there was greater security 
and certainty from day to day when the laborer was attached 
to an overlord than there is now. The liberty of choice always 
earries the risk and penalty of mistakes, and a great many people. 
make mistakes in groping for their place in the social organiza- 
tion. Perhaps society does not do all that it might to assist 
them, but we are not likely to surrender liberty to obtain relief. 

“The existing industrial organization is subject to the play 
and influence of new ideas from every possible source. Every 
branch of industry is changing constantly in free development, 
and the opportunities were never so numerous or rewards so 
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great to any individual who can make a contribution to industrial 
progress. The sole condition placed upon any innovation is 
that in practice it must increase and not diminish the industrial 
product. To this test all theories for the reorganization of in- 
dustry are brought, for no class can be benefited by any change 
which reduces the sum to be divided. Industrial society is a going 
concern, upon which the population depends for its daily bread, 
and improvements upon it must be made while it continues in 
action. It must be rebuilt as a bridge is rebuilt, by replacing each 
bolt and stringer singly while the traffic moves without inter- 
ruption. 

“There is no obstacle to the development of Democracy in 
Industry, assuming this to mean equality in the ownership and 
management of great industries, except the natural difficulties 
which arise when large numbers of people attempt to act together. 
It all depends upon ‘Facility of Association,’ ability to get along 
together. The advantage of the wage system is in its simplicity ; 
the employer furnishes the capital, assumes the responsibility of 
paying a fixed wage, takes the profits or bears the losses. The 
wage system endures because the terms are definite, responsibil- 
ity is fixed and authority for the direction of the business is 
concentrated. The wage system stands as a tentative working 
arrangement, subject constantly to the competition of thousands 
of more or less experimental and more or less successful efforts 
to improve upon it. 


Abundant Opportunity for Cooperation 

“The joint stock corporation affords abundant opportunity 
for co-operation in industrial enterprises. There are successes 
enough to show that all depends upon the development of ‘Facil- 
ity of Association.” The farmers’ creameries and elevator com- 
panies show what may be done. They are not all successful, but 
enough are to show that success depends upon management and 
harmonious association. They point the way of normal devel- 
opment. 

“There is no line of industry in which the wage-earners may 
not come into an important degree of control if they can de- 
velop that facility of association which is necessary to any prac- 
tical part. There are 2,000,000 railroad employes in the United 
States now receiving an average of something over $1,500 per 
year each. If they would save $50 per year each, they could 
buy control of the New York Central Railroad system in the 
first year, of the Baltimore & Ohio and Erie systems in less 
than a year and of all the systems running from Chicago to the 
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Atlantic coast within five years at the present market prices of 
the stocks. 

- “That the wage-earning class shall come into a large degree 
of ownership in the industries in which they are employed is very 
much to be desired, but in order that such control shall be suc- 
cessful it is necessary that it shall be reached by sound, progres- 
Sive, economic development. Gradually and inevitably, as by 
improvement in industrial methods and the increasing use of 
capital, production gains over population, and as efficiency, ini- 
tiative and self-restraint are more generally developed, distribu- 
tion increases and broadens, labor receiving a relatively larger 
share. The more productive the industries are made, the better 
will be all conditions of life for the masses of the people, and 
the more favorable for the development of that.equality in in- 
dividual capacity which must be the basis of industrial democ- 
racy. As men approach equality in productive ability, equality of 
rewards will naturally follow. 


The True Method for Measuring Wealth 


“The chief error of those who attack the existing order of 
society is in assuming that wealth in private hands is of no 
value to anybody but the owners. That assumption runs through- 
out the agitation of the day, but the truth is that the right place 
to measure the distribution of wealth is not at the point of owner- 
ship, but at the point of consumption. 

“Wealth is of two general classes. There is what is known 
as consumable wealth, consisting of goods ready for consumption, 
such as foodstuffs, clothing, house furnishings, etc., and the other 
consists of property which is used in producing these things or 
in rendering direct service, such as lands, factories, railroads, etc. 
Wealth of this second class is noi valued for itself; it is valued 
for the flow of benefits that it will produce, and all the value 
comes out in the flow. 

“It is in the ownership of this productive property that the 
inequalities of distribution are found to exist. The management 
and ownership of productive property naturally gravitates under 
the economic law into the hands able to make it most productive, 
and it is in the interest of the community that this should be so. 
It would be better for the community if the farmer who seldom 
gets more than thirty bushels of corn to the acre would sell out 
to a farmer who seldom gets less than fifty bushels to the acre, 
unless he can be stimulated by the latter’s example to make better 
use of the land. Throughout all the industries this is the tendency 
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under competition, but the general interest of the community is 
served by progress in industry and by abundant production. 

“In order to know the real distribution of benefits you must 
follow the products into the market and into consumption. And 
when you do this the fallacy of the assertion that 2 or 3 per cent 
of the population enjoy most of the benefits of existing wealth 
is exposed. Two or 3 per cent of the population do not eat 
most of the foodstuffs produced in this country, or wear most 
of the clothing, or burn most of the coal, or do most of the 
riding on the railways or own most of the automobiles. They 
are not consuming the products of the industries. The great trade 
which is going on in this country today is not in supplying the 
wants of 2 or 3 per cent of the population. 


Large Incomes Go Back Into Industry to Increase Production 

“The truth is that in proportion to the total production of 
wealth the consumption of the rich is insignificant. The bulk of 
the large incomes go back into industry to increase production 
and the benefits inure to the great body of consumers. 

“That part of the incomes of the rich which is converted into 
capital and used to increase production for the public market is 
devoted to a public use, as truly and perhaps more effectually, 
than if paid into a public treasury. The farmer who uses his 
surplus income to drain and otherwise improve his land and in- 
crease its productivity is using it in a manner which serves the 
public interest; what better could the government do with it? 

“The man who owns no property, and who spends his wages 
the same week he receives them is benefited by any accumulation 
of capital which makes industry more productive and increases 
the supply of the things he purchases. 

_ “The gains of society in the last hundred years have been 
accomplished for the most part by improvements in the methods 
of production, by the use of power and machinery. They have 
been accomplished by the development of the industrial plant, and 
the industrial plant represents the earnings and savings and profits 
of individuals. These private earnings and savings have lifted 
the whole level of social life far above what it was before capital 
became an important factor in production. 

“We have the regime of privately conducted industry, but these 
private properties engaged in production are none the less a part 
of the equipment of society. They are doing the same work, 
rendering the same service as though they were owned by the 
State, and probably doing it more effectively than it could be 
done by the State. 
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“The people who advocate government ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads and other industries do so upon the theory 
that there would be an escape from paying profits of the opera- 
tion, but, aside from the question of efficiency in the operations, 
they overlook the fact that if there were no profits, if nothing 

_was left over after paying expenses, there would be no fund for 
the improvement or developmenr or enlargement of the indus- 
tries, and therefore no industrial progress. An amount of new 
capital equal to all the net earnings of the railroads of the United 
States must be invested in them annually in order to keep them 
up to the growing needs of the country. 

“If we had the socialist state, all this industrial equipment, all 
of this capital, would have to be provided in some manner, and 
reserved from consumption, as it is now. Instead of dividing 
up and eating up all that is produced, something must be reserved 
from current production to increase production in the future. 

“There are good people who believe that too much has been 
reserved from distribution in the past, but how does anybody 
know that the condition of the wage-earning class would be 
better today if more had been divided in wages and less had been 
devoted to the development of industry in the past? You can- 
not eat your cake and have it too. The industrial development of 
this country has been accomplisiied by means of the profits made 
in industry in the past; if the profits had been less the industrial 
development would have been less, and the evils of scarcity and 
high prices would have been greater than they are. 


There Is a Normal Balance Between the Compensation of 
Capital and Labor 

“The truth is that there is a normal balance between the com- 
pensation of capital and the compensation of labor, fixed in the 
Economic Law. There must be a certain amount of new cap- 
ital always available for investment in order to keep the indus- 
tries of the country up to the wants of the population. If it is 
not forthcoming, industry will fall behind, improvements will 
not be made, production will fail to keep pace with population, 
prices will rise and wages will lose in purchasing power. 

“On the other hand, if too much of current production is put 
into equipment and not enough is distributed for current consump- 
tion, the purchasing power of the people will fall behind pro- 
duction, and further investments will be unprofitable. There 
would be a state of depression in industry, profitable to nobody. 

“The Master Principle governing the distribution of wealth is 
found in the fact that there is practically no way of employing 
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capital productively except by employing labor, and in the service 
of the masses of the people. The faster capital is accumulated, 
the greater is the demand for labor, the more rapid the devel- 
opment of industry and the larger the stream of consumable 
goods coming upon the public market. ° 

“Moreover, in all progressive countries capital increases faster 
than population, faster than the labor supply. In the ten years 
from 1899 to 1909 population in the United States increased 21 
per cent, while the amount of capital invested in the manufactur- 
ing industries increased 105 per cent, and the amount of power 
employed in these industries increased 85 per cent. Under these 
conditions labor comes naturally into a constantly stronger po- 
sition. 

“Every new fortune, every dollar of new capital saved, goes 
forthwith to work as a producer, multiplying the things that the 
world wants; and if things multiply faster than people, what 
must the tendency inevitably be? 

“If employers are not forced by labor conditions to distribute 
profits immediately in higher wages, the distribution must come 
later and with interest. If we don’t get our full share our children 
will have more in consequence. If the profits of capital for a 
period are unduly large the additions thus made to capital will 
create unusual demands upon the labor market and exert a 
corresponding influence upon wages. 

“The progress of the masses happily does not depend upon the 
generosity of forbearance or considerate favor of those who 
are above them on the social or economic scale. They come up 
because there are resistless and everlasting laws which work 
for equality among men. 


| The Universe Is Governed by Law 


“There is evidence on every hand that the universe is gov- 
erned by law. Behind all of the vicissitudes and convulsions of 
nature, back of all the uncertainties and conflicts and hardships 
of life, there is order and purpose and beneficent law. 

“In the physical universe there is the law of the conservation 
of energy and of the correlation of forces, which describe a 
complete interdependence among all forces of nature. There is 
action and reaction, compensation and balance everywhere. All 
the worlds that swing in space are held in their places by coun- 
terbalancing forces, and those laws have their counterparts 
throughout the social and industrial world. 

“There can be no productive effort anywhere without action 
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and reaction throughout the whole industrial system. There can 
be no monopoly or isolation of benefits or injuries. 

“Now these facts and principles are not new; why do they 
count for so little in the discussions of the day? All the forces 
of agitation are working overtime upon the ills of society, but 
with scarcely a word about the great natural laws that underlie 
and control the development of society and by which all the 
progress of the past has been made. There is such a tempest on 
the surface that the steady flow of the current is unseen. But 
what would it be worth to the peace and progress of society if a 
knowledge of these common interests could permeate all classes 
and enter into their daily thinking? 

“What would it be worth to have it fixed in the popular con- 
sciousness that progress is not by strife, but by efficiency and 
co-operation, and that great ameliorating influences are always 
at work? 


Nothing Really Helpful Can Be Done Except in Harmony 
with Economic Law 


“It is always said of an appeal for recognition of the Economic 
Law that it seems to contemplate a policy of laissez-faire, or of 
indifference to and neglect of the ills of society, but it contemplates 
nothing of the kind. It sets up the Economic Law as a guide to 

‘constructive policies. Nothing that is really helpful can be done 
except in harmony with the Economic Law, while whatever is 
done in conflict with the Economic Law is certain to be harmful. 

“The broad doctrine that the true interests of humanity every- 
where are in harmony rather than conflict, that ali nations and 
all classes prosper or suffer together, is the doctrine of the 
Economic Law. It holds that the interests of each group is served 
by that policy which best promotes the interests of all. 

“We supply but few of our own wants; we are dependent 
upon others for nearly everything that ministers to our comfort 
and welfare. The way of social progress is by each making the 
largest possible contribution to the common welfare and aiding 
others to do the same. 

“When the war broke out and England faced the greatest 

_ struggle of her history, she found to her alarm and dismay that 
all was not right at home. There was trouble with labor. There 
was suspicion, antagonism and almost rebellion on the part of 
the labor organizations, not only toward the employers, but 
toward the Government itself, and no matter how arbitrary or 

short-sighted their attitude it was a weakness in the unity of 
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England. It was a new demonstration of the essential unity of 
society, and of perhaps the most profound truth of social phi- 
losophy, that you cannot provide for the elevation of a part of 
society without providing for the elevation of the whole. And 
after all, is not that a most wholesome and beneficent principle, 
sufficient in itself to confirm our faith in the Divine government 
of the world? You cannot protect the health of a part of the 
community except as you protect the health of all; and you can- 
not provide for the prosperity, the security and real progress of 
any part of the community unless you provide for the advance- 
ment, the development and enlightenment of all.” 


Encouraging Boys to Stay in School Spending Their Vaca- 
tions Working for Swift & Company 


The following account is taken from the Buzzer, a Company 
publication of Swift & Company. 

“One morning some years ago when Manager J. B. Googins 
of the Fort Worth plant arrived at his office, he noticed a group 
of boys in their late ‘teens’ assembled about a table, listening 
intently to two earnest men who alternated in addressing them. 
When the group dispersed, Mr. Googins approached Louis Arm- — 
strong, assistant superintendent, one of the men who had been 
in the meeting, and asked him what it was all about. 

“ ‘Louie,’ as Mr. Armstrong is known to most everybody in the 
Fort Worth plant, began slowly at first—he is naturally reticent— 
but later warming to his story, unfolded to the manager a plan he 
had to (as he expressed it) ‘make men.’ 

“He explained that for some time he and G. F. Clark, who 
has since left the company and is in business for himself in Den- 
ver, Colo., had been encouraging boys of Fort Worth, who con- 
sidered leaving school, to continue their education, working in 
the plant during their vacations. 

“Mr. Googins was enthusiastic over the idea and at once lent 
it his hearty support. - Particular attention has been paid to sons 
of employes, and many of them are now converted to Mr. Arm- 
strong’s program of getting an education and working for Swift & 
Company during vacation periods. 

“‘No,’ said Mr. Googins in commenting on the plan, ‘we 
can’t hope to retain all of them permanently in the employ of 
Swift & Company as much as we would like to do so. But we 
do get some of them and the others become good, substantial 
American citizens, a credit to the community in which they elect 
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to follow their chosen occupations. Young men of this calibre 
who will work and work hard for education and success are the 
backbone of American citizenship—and, furthermore, they will 
always harbor a feeling of friendliness toward Swift & Com- 
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pany. 


NEWSY NOTES 


Mr. P. J. Henry has become Director of Industrial Relations 
for the Berger Manufacturing Company, Class “A” members of 
the Association. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company has organized 
classes in folk dancing and gymnastic exercises for its girl em- 
ployes. 


The foremen of the Berger Manufacturing Company have 
organized an association which holds regular meetings. The 
association puts on a program of entertainment, and also a pro- 
gram of instruction. 


Miss Winifred Bartholf has been appointed Physical Director 
and head of personnel work among the office and factory women 
employes of the Fort Wayne Works of the General Electric 
Company. Miss Josephine Zimmerman has been appointed as 
her assistant. 


Twenty-three additional .employes of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company were recently awarded twenty-year service pins. About 
two hundred additional employes with service records of equal 
length in the Company were present at a banquet when the 
awards were made. 


The General Electric Company is proud of its course in 
Marine Engineering, which is conducted at the Schenectady 
Works. To date four hundred and seventeen chief engineers and 
first assistants have been trained, a portion of the number being 
sent to the Company by the Shipping Board to receive instruction. 


The Americanization activities carried on by the General 
Electric Company at its Schenectady Works are of sufficient 
magnitude to require the services of about seventy-five teachers. 
Present indications are that the enrollment this year will exceed 
the number trained last year. 


The Travelers Insurance Company announces that its Gen- 
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eral Educational Committee will offer to employes of the company 
the same educational program as given last season. The commit- 
tee is also making preparations to offer more advanced courses 
as the student employes qualify for such instruction. This com- 
pany also offers a course in dressmaking, ten lessons, to the 
women employes of the company, and without charge. 


The American Rolling Mill Company has added a course in 
Business Law for its women employes. Fifteen are enrolled for 
the first class, most of these employe students holding semi- 
executive positions in the company. 


Prof. L. A. Flagler of the Vocational Education Department 
of the University of Cincinnati will instruct the foremanship 
classes for the American Rolling Mill Company. Mr. Flagler was 
formerly an instructor of foremen for the United States Shipping 
Board. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology Students to Take 
Part of Their Training in the Lynn Works of the 
General Electric Company 


A class of about twenty-five hundred men who are students 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology will take a course 
at the Lynn Works of the General Electric Company in connec- 
tion with their studies at the Institute. These students come 
from all parts of the country and regularly enroll at the Institute 
of Technology, but a part of their course is to be practical 
instruction at the Lynn Works. A community house has been 
secured where the students will make their homes while working 
in the plant. More and more there is noted a tendency to com- 
bine practical experience with theoretical training. 


Recognizing the Value of the Apprentice 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, in 
common with many of the other companies having membership 
in the association, recognizes the value of the employe who has 
served a full apprenticeship and become a full-fledged, skilled 
workman. 

In a recent issue of the Westinghouse Electric News, photos 
and biographies of six employes who have finished their appren- 
ticeship course, were published. It is from this source that the 
more advanced manufacturing organizations are recruiting their 
official families. 
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NATURALIZATION WORK OF THE JOHN 
B. STETSON COMPANY 


In October of Last Year This Company Had Five Hundred and 
Eighty-seven Foreign Born Employes That Were Not Natural- 
ized—But Making Effective Their Motto, “Every Stetson Employe 
an American Citizen, Able to Speak, Read and Write the English 
Language”—The Company Is Gradually Changing These Employes 

Into Good American Citizens. 


By Mirton D. Geuris, Second Vice-President, 
John B. Stetson Company. 


When we started our classes in English and Naturalization 
in October, 1919, we had 587 foreign born on our rolls that were 
not naturalized. Of this number 107 received their final naturali- 
zation papers during the year, 307 applied for their first papers, 
96 applied for their second papers, 69 are waiting for their first 
papers to mature before applying for their second papers, leaving 
but 8 who have not made any definite step toward citizenship. 

’ These 8 expect to return to their home country to settle up prop- 
erty matters and then return and apply for citizenship here. 

Classes in English and Naturalization were again started on 

_ October 11, 1920, with an enrollment of 198 in the English classes 
and 58 in the Naturalization classes. The English classes meet 
twice weekly from 4:30 to 6 P. M., and the Naturalization classes 
once a week from 4:30 to6 P. M. The teaching force is under 
the direction of the Board of Education of the City of Philadel- 
phia and a foreman attends each class and acts as secretary of 
the class. A junior, assistant to the superintendent, represents 
the official staff in this educational plan. He has an office right 
in the work room of the foreign born, fills out their applications 
and accompanies each group when they go to the Federal buildings 
to file their applications. The enthusiastic cooperation of all the 
foremen is largely responsible for the success of the classes. 
Each member of the classes is given an enrollment card and is 
presented with a certificate, setting forth the work done for the 
year. The motto is “Every Stetson employe an American citizen, 

able to speak, read and write the English language.” 


Recognizing Continuous and Faithful Service 


When President Cleveland, in a special message to Congress 
on July 5, 1888, said: “I have considered the pension list of 
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the Republic as a roll of honor,” he laid down a principle which 
has been accepted not only by governments as an evidence of 
appreciation of military service rendered, but the principle has 
been accepted in retiring faithful employes in civil service and 
has been extended to industrial and commercial organizations, 
thus determining the principle that such organizations shall have 
continuous and permanent existence comparable to the States and 
Federal Government. 

A considerable portion of the larger industrial and commercial 
organizations in the United States have adopted retirement pen- 
sions or service annuities. The age at which retirement is 
possible or compulsory differs somewhat, but the principle in all 
cases is that the employe has earned, through faithful and contin- 
uous service, something in addition to what has been given him in 
wage or salary. 

On May ist, this year, fifty-nine employes were added to the 
“roll of honor” of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the roll 
of honor being made up of those who have been retired from 
active service on annuities. Four of those retiring in May had 
served the Railroad Company over half a century. Altogether 
five thousand five hundred and seventy-two employes of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have been retired with annuities. 


NEWSY NOTES 

At the Erie Works of the General Electric Company, eighty- 
four employes have enrolled for the engineering course offered 
through the Technical Night School. Thirty-two employes have 
enrolled for the class in stenography and typewritng. 


The Educational Committee of the Brighton Mills has ar- 
ranged an enlarged educational program for the benefit of the 
employes of that company. The courses take up in detail the oper- 
ations in the mill as well as mathematics, drawing and other 
helpful subjects. 


The Joseph Horne Company of Pittsburgh has supplied music 
and instruments for the following organizations to be formed 
among their employes: A double quartette, male and female 
voices ; a string orchestra, male and female; a ladies’ band. 


The Men’s Club of the Joseph Horne Company of Pittsburgh 
opened their fall and winter season with the singing of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner”’—a mighty good way to inaugurate any 
meeting. 
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WHAT IS OUR DUTY TOWARD THE FOREIGN 
BORN? 


Americanization, Like All Other Problems, Is a Question of Two 
Sides—Much Has Been Written and Said as to the Duty of the 
Foreigner Living in the United States, but Little Has Been Said 
as to the Duty of the American Citizen to the Foreigner—Mr. 
F. S. Evans of the Department of Labor of the American Woolen 

Company, Who Is Actively and Vitally Interested, Contributes a 

Communication in which the “Other” Side Is Set Forth. 


- Much has been written and more has been said during the 
years since the World War as to the duty of the foreign born 
living in the United States. There is another side to this ques- 
tion, and Mr. F. S. Evans, secretary of the Department of Labor 
of the American Woolen Company, has forwarded the BULLETIN 
a communication dealing with the “other” side. 


By Frank S. Evans, Secretary Department of Labor, 
American Woolen Company. 

This is a day of deep devotion to the cause of citizenship in 
the United States. 

Trustworthy families, foreign born, are settling in this country. 

America needs just the type of citizen which these people 
promise to become, and if the foreign born is to be absorbed 
in America, he must be given practical help to develop right 
thought regarding American life and American institutions. 

We owe the origin of our Constitution—that document of 
justice—the workingman’s charter which protects personal liberty 
-—we owe this to the people—they made it and WHO ARE THE 
PEOPLE? 

These United States have been peopled by men and women 
from every climate and comprising every race. 

We were all of us “foreign born” at some time or other (far 
back some of us—the twentieth century many of us) and flowing 
in our. veins is the blood of explorers, thinkers, adventurers, 
builders, artists, poets, musicians, workers, “REAL MEN” 

We have a wonderful heritage we Americans, foreign born 
through our ancestry—Americans now—many among us are thor- 
oughly American in thought and ideals but have not yet become 
citizens. 

When .our ancestors migrated to America they brought a 
contribution that has helped make America more beautiful, more 
wonderful, more glorious. 
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Immigrants coming to us from France, from Russia, from 
Italy, from Central Europe, from the British Isles, all have con- 
tributed toward making America THE LAND OF THE FREE 
AND THE HOME OF THE BRAVE. 

We are the people. 

A study of our many problems in America brings one very 
definite conclusion : 

Those of tus that have ober the privileges extended to us 
for full opportunity and for self-expression and education in all 
that is best in American life-WVE CARRY A GREAT RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. 

Are we doing all that we can do to eliminate wrong ideas 
regarding our country and our laws, our institutions which are 
being spread by foreigners in thought, religion, idealk—NOT, 
FOREIGN BORN ALIENS in many cases but men and women 
who have been among us for a long time, and many of whom are 
labeled as American citizens. 

Listen to what that great leader of the American Labor move- 
ment said to the Socialist disturber in our midst: 

“T want to tell you Socialists that I have studied your phil- 
osophy; read your works upon economics, and not the meanest 
of them; studied your standard works, both in English and Ger- 
man—have not only read but studied them. I have heard your 
orators and watched the work of your movement the world over. 
I have kept close watch upon your doctrines for thirty years; 
have been closely associated with many of you and know how 
you think and what you propose. I know, too, what you have 
up your sleeve. And I want to say to you that I am entirely at 
variance with your philosophy. I declare it to you, I am not 
only at variance with your doctrines but your philosophy. Eco- 
nomically you are unsound; socially you are wrong; industrially 
you are an GomPERs. 

It is our duty to at once realize that it isn’t the FOREI GN 
BORN ALIEN who is disturber to our laws, our institutions, and 
that we, the people, are not playing fair when we put all the 
blame for disturbed conditions at his door. 

Among the FOREIGN BORN are many who think as we 
do—who desire as we do—to maintain LAW and ORDER. 

With all our getting, let’s get understanding. 

We carry a great responsibility. It is our duty to help others 
become citizens of our land and let them enjoy our full privi- 
leges. 

The average foreigner comes to America with a hatred of all 
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kinds of government. When he came to the United States of 
America generally he was in the prime of life, but poorly edu- 
cated. He knew nothing about what democracy represented. 
When he learned to read a little and picked up his first newspaper 
after a hard day’s work, the first thing that attracted his atten- 
tion was bitter attacks in the ruling bodies of the country directed 
against Industry. He heard United States Senators directing 
bitter words against their associates. He heard that industry in 
America was an ogre that gobbled up the helpless. Before he 
had been in the country two years he was at an utter loss to 
comprehend what difference, if any, existed between the dual 
monarchy in its palmiest days in Europe and the great American 
commonwealth which existed, he had been told, for the benefit 
of all the people and where each man’s voice was as potential 
as his neighbor’s. 


If the thousands who are coming to the shores of the United 
States are to be thoroughly Americanized and made industrious, 
law-abiding, practical citizens, the method to be pursued must be 
one that native Americans must not be too proud to follow. You 
cannot make a man believe in a proposition for which you your- 
self do not display much enthusiasm. And the same is true in 
connection with the alien. He comes to America with some well- 
defined ideas of liberty and freedom. But he does not compre- 
‘hend upon his arrival that his freedom stops where another 
man’s begins. 

If the alien is not absorbed in America he develops a dis- 
torted idea of America. And no one has any right to be here 
who is not thoroughly Amreican in thought and life. 


Someone will ask: Is the making of foreign born citizens 
worth while? 


Of course no one with a profound sense of obligation to the 
United States will ask such a question. But many are wondering 
whether all this contribution of priceless time and energy in behalf 
of those who seemingly do not want the attention is worthy of the 
effort put forth. 


Is religion worth while? One might as well ask this question. 
Is devotion to a brother man, whatever his birthplace or his 
mental caliber, not the finest kind of religion in the world? 

The easiest, safest, quickest method that Americans can pur- 
sue in eradicating Bolshevism, Socialism, Sovietism and kindred 
radical diseases is to keep the patient’s mind clean and clear. This 
is exactly what a real American always tries to accomplish. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
COURSES OF SWIFT AND COMPANY 


Beginning Like Many Other Corporation Schools with the Company 
Cooperating with the Local School Authorities, the Movement Has 
Developed Far Beyond the Limits of Such an Arrangement, and 
the Company Has Now Inaugurated and Is Maintaining One 
of the Most Advanced Training Departments Among the Many 

Similar Activities of Business Organizations. 


Back in November, 1917, when Swift & Company inaugurated 
educational courses for their employes, they attempted to give 
these courses in cooperation with the Chicago Board of Education. 
Their plan was to release every boy and girl in the employ of the 
company under sixteen years of age for eight hours of school at- 
tendance each week. No legal requirements compelled the com- 
pany to take this step. The laws of the State of Illinois did, 
however, require that once such a school was established all em- 
ployes under sixteen years of age should take eight hours a week 
on company time. Notwithstanding the considerable expense 
involved, the company did not merely comply with the requirement 
of the law, but raised the age limit for compulsory attendance 
from sixteen years to eighteen years for all general office boys, 
excepting high school graduates, or those who had an equivalent 
education. The company permitted girl employes over sixteen 
to continue their work if they desired, and under certain condi- 
tions encouraged the attendance of girl employes of even twenty 
years of age or more. ; 

In giving an account of the educational developments of the 
company in one of the company publications, it is stated: 

“All this was due in a very large measure to the foresight 
of E. L. Ward, office manager, and his faith in the proposition 
that education of its young employes is good business for Swift 
& Company. Through his efforts with the Chicago School Board, 
two teachers of long experience in the high schools of Chicago 
were appointed to take active charge. And the good that he ac- 
complished did not stop with his own company, for other packers, 
once the action of Swift & Company became known, quickly took 
up the idea in their own plants to the great advantage of all boys 
and girls in the industry. 

“Although the school even under many difficulties was doing 
excellent work, it was evidently not functioning at its highest 
possible efficiency. There was only one solution—the situation 
must be met in the usual Swift way. Mr. Ward and other officials 
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of the company did some careful planning and the result is the 
new Swift & Company continuation school, the largest, best 
planned, best equipped, and most efficient school of its kind.in 
Chicago. 

“Part of Building No. 31 was remodelel and three large, light 
rooms built especially for school purposes. The attendance 
plan was revised so that each pupil gets full eight hours in two 
half-day periods each week. The school is now carefully graded, 
each student being assigned to the class for which his ability fits 
him. The teaching force was increased so as to include an in- 
structor who devotes full time to stenography, office practice, type- 
writing, comptometry, etc., and adequate equipment for this 
work is provided. Mr. Roberts, officially the head teacher, 
handles mathematics and science, and Mr. Bell takes care of 
English, history and allied subjects. 

“A very important phase of the work, because of its practical 
value to the company, is the training which the girls are receiv- 
ing in stenography, typewriting and comptometry under the di- 
rection of Mr. Roat. Here speed work in taking dictation and 
transcribing is given, the essentials of Business English are 
taught, and the various rules of office practice are the subjects | 
of special drill. New and inexperienced stenographers and typists 
are thus made familiar with the details of their work in a sys- 
_ tematic, time-saving way. 

' “Of particular interest is the work which has just been laid 
out for the most advanced boys. These are the boys from whom 
the company can expect most in the future but who, under the 
old order, were receiving least value from the school. Courses 
far in advance of any hitherto offered in a similar school in 
Chicago have been submitted to the Chicago Board of Education 
and approved. They are now in operation and are arousing much 
enthusiasm. They include Business English and Literature, Ac- 
counting, General Science, Commercial Geography and Trans- 
portation, Salesmanship, Advertising, Civics, Business Organiza- 
tion, American History and Economics. In addition, a talk 
is given every week to this group by some department head of the 
company upon some special phase of plant or office work in the 
packing industry. 

“The effect of such an educational program among our young 
people can hardly be overestimated. It helps to detect the man 
of the future while he is still a boy. It lessens the liability of 
misfits through what is revealed to both the boy and his teacher 
about his natural ability. It enables the boy to interpret what he 
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observes in his daily work in an intelligent way. And last of all, 
it is bound to attract to Swift & Company boys of high character 
and ability who see and wish to profit by the advantages of an 
education that is both broad and at the same time closely linked 
up with the job. 

“The higher the standard of the Swift & Company continua- 
tion school is raised, the more possible it will be to attract and 
retain the type of earnest, thinking boys, who must become the 
men of tomorrow. Every boy who is serious and of reasonable 
ability can eventually get into these advanced courses, graduate 
and receive his certificate, provided only that he can arrange 
with his department head to stay through to the end. And 
judging by the enthusiastic cooperation which the company offi- 
cials are now giving, there is little likelihood of any really deserv- 
ing boys being barred for such a reason.” 


Insurance and Savings Plan of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 

Over 90 per cent of the employes of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, at the East Pittsburgh Works, have 
taken advantage of the additional insurance of the Insurance and 
Savings Plan recently made effective by the organization. 

This, in effect, means that nearly all employes have savings 
accounts, because to be eligible for additional insurance the com- 
pany requires each worker to deposit a portion of his earnings in 
the Employes’ Savings Fund. 

Every employe, when completing six months’ service with the 
company, is given a $500 life insurance policy, free of charge 
and without any restrictions. By continuing with the company 
and depositing at least 2 per cent of his earnings in the Employes’ 
Savings Fund, additional insurance of from $500 to $1,500 may be 
secured, the amount depending upon length of service. A policy 
of from $1,000 to $2,000 may, therefore, be obtained by every em- 
ploye of the Westinghouse Company depositing in the Fund, 
which pays interest at the rate of 44% per cent compounded 
semi-annually on all deposits. To assist an employe to meet an 
emergency, loans will be made from the Employes’ Savings Fund. 

Every depositor can borrow 90 per cent of the money he has in 
the fund, without in any way affecting the value of the insurance. 
Repayment can be made at the rate of ten per cent monthly. 

In addition to paying interest on the deposits, the company 
guarantees that the fund is not to be used for private enterprise, 
but is to be held in trust solely for the employe, who can with- 
draw his savings account with accumulated interest at any time. 
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THE RELATIONS OF CAPITAL AND LABOR A 
WORLD PROBLEM 


At the First Convention of the International Chamber of Commerce, a 
Sub-Committee on the Relations of Capital and Labor, Consisting 
of Delegates of the National Association of Corporation Training, 
Drafted Resolutions which Are Here Reproduced That All Our 
Members May Be Advised—The Fact That the Committee Was 
Made Up of the Delegates of Our Association Is an Evidence of 
the Association’s Standing in the Business World. 


The National Association of Corporation Training was rep- 
resented at the International Chamber of Commerce meeting in 
Paris last June by three delegates. Through a strange coinci- 
dence these three delegates were chosen as the Sub-Committee on 
the Relations of Capital and Labor. Ex-President W. W. Kincaid 
of the Spirella Company was chairman of the committee, and 
his associates were Mr. Clarence H. Howard, president of the 
Commonwealth Steel Company, and Mr. William H. Ingersoll of 
the R. H. Ingersoll & Brother Company. This committee drafted 
the following resolutions which were unanimously adopted by the 
Committee upon Production and Distribution, and by this com- 
mittee referred to the board of directors for further action: 

“WHEREAS, For the first time since the World War the com- 
mercial bodies of the several allied nations are regularly repre- 
sented in this, the organization meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce; and 

“Wuereas, The experience of the war demonstrated the de- 
pendence of industry upon the joint effort of the worker, investor 
and manager; and that it was only by the whole-hearted co- 
operation of all these elements that the needed quantities of ma- 
terials could be produced for the triumph of the cause of democ- 
racy; and 

“Wuereas, As a result of the successful issue of the war 
and in consideration of its loyal endeavors labor has commendably 
come to aspire not alone for a better standard of living, but for 
a larger influence in industry, just as the whole historical move- 
ment has been toward participation by larger and larger numbers 
in affairs; and 

“WHEREAS, The workers collectively represent the largest 
element of the consuming public and that any influence which 
results in higher costs or higher prices reacts most immediately 
and painfully upon the workers themselves, whether the cause be 
profiteering either by investor or by laborer or any other influence, 
and thereby not only their standard of living is reduced but also 
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their purchasing power as a market for the products of all in- 
dustry, which further reacts in diminished employment; and 

“Wuereas, The reduction of prices and of the cost of living 
without proportionate reduction in wages is a desideratum in the 
general interests ; and 

“WHEREAS, Such improvement in living costs and conditions 
can only be accomplished through increasing production (without 
proportionately increasing the cost of production) ; and 

“WueEreas, In morals and in economics it is the duty of every 


_ man to exercise to the full his nature-given faculties and talents 


in producing according to his ability, and it is his right to be 
rewarded accordingly and to find his satisfaction in his work; and 

“WHEREAS, Increased production requires improved relations 
between employer and employed, involving more skilful recogni- 
tion of the aptitudes and capacities of men for particular duties 
and bettered methods of training and education for the duties to be 
performed, as well as more certain methods for assuring just 
compensation ; and 

“WHEREAS, The most immediate avenue through which the 


desired improvement may be reached lies in the joint effort of 


worker, investor and management of the existing enterprises in 
order that the whole consuming public may be benefited; now, 
therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That we, the representatives of commerce assem- 
bled in this, the organization meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, recognizing the foregoing truths and desiring 
to hasten the movement, recommend to the board of directors 
the establishment of a system of international exchange of infor- 
mation concerning the progress of personnel, study, plant educa- 
tion, and all kindred subjects which have for their object adoption 
generally of means for giving to all workers in an undertaking a 
direct tangible and personal interest in the conditions under which 
it is carried on and in the results of its operations; and, further, 
that means be provided for a constant study of methods designed 
to mitigate, if not to entirely eliminate, the acknowledged injus- 
tice of unmerited unemployment; and, further, that in the study 
of these subjects the interest, advice and cooperation of labor be 
cordially invited.” 

In referring the resolutions to the board of directors for 
further action opportunity was given for discussion and comment. 


Personnel Activities of Montgomery Ward & Company 
This company maintains a Progress Club. Its members are 
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composed of men and women in the employ of the company who 
desire to accept every opportunity to promote the company’s 
best interest. Over three hundred members attended the meeting 
to welcome the new general manager and to discuss with him the 
company’s policies and plans. 

The Board of Education of the City of Chicago has installed 
in the company’s recreation room a stereopticon machine for 
displaying activities of the evening high schools of that city. 
This company also maintains a Boy Scout organization, which 
has a large membership. 

The employes purchase apples and other food products in 
wholesale quantities direct from selected farmers, the company 
‘permitting the farmer to make his headquarters in the company’s 
offices, and take orders from employes to whom direct shipments 
are made. 


Washburn-Crosby Company Endorses Sports as a Method in 
Developing “Company Spirit” 

A leading editorial in the Company Publication of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company strongly endorses sports as a method for 
developing Company spirit. Says the writer: 

“Schools and universities talk about their ‘spirit’ and there 
is no reason why an organization like Washburn-Crosby Co. 
should not have just as much of an ‘esprit de corps’ as any school. 
In fact we are linked to the Company more strongly than the 
student is to his school. Our living comes from the Company 
and instead of remaining with it but four years or less the most 
of us would like to make our stay here as nearly permanent as 
possible. 

“Another effect which these teams have had is to enlarge the 
acquaintanceship of employes. Men from various departments 
meet each other and the rooters, no matter from what part of the 
Company they come, are bound by a mighty tight bond. We 
have heard of, and noticed many friendships which have sprung 
up this summer just through these different forms of sport. 
‘Several of the men had been working for the company for 
several years without getting acquainted but this year they met 
on common ground, learned to know their neighbors and fellow 
workmen and learned to like them. 

“Regardless of whether or not these teams are successful in 
winning games, and they will be if this spirit is maintained, the 
effect they have on the morale of the company makes them well 
worth while.” 
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| THE ADVANCE IN APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
UNITED STATES © 


The Washington Times Recently Contained a Summary of the Ad- 

vances Made in Apprenticeship Training in This Country and 
Gave Interesting Facts About the Apprentice Course of the 
Western Electric Company. 


“With the influx of highly trained European instrument 
makers practically ended since the war, American manufacturers 
are giving increasing attention to training young men for this 
work,’ ” says the Washington Times Review. The foreigners who 
formerly held the supremacy in the instrument making trades all 
received their training by system of apprenticeship in their native 
lands. and it is by introducing similar educational courses here and 
adapting them to local conditions that the bigger industrials are 
managing to keep up the strength of their higher trained me- 
chanical staffs. The possibilities appear to be attracting the 
younger generation, as employment authorities of the Western 
Electric Company report a marked increase in the number of 
applications for its apprentice courses. 

“The apprentice course of the Western Electric Company is 
practically the equal of a high school education. Its duration is 
three and a half years and its curriculum contains all the essentials 
of a higher technical training such as mechanics, mathematics, 
metallurgy, physics, chemistry, and mechanical drawing. Classes 
are held in the day time and are arranged to coincide with the 
progress the student is making in his practical work in the shop. 
The average apprentice is about seventeen years old, sixteen being 
the minimum age for application to the course. 

“Upon completion of their apprenticeships the students are 
dated as qualified instrument makers, devoting their careers to the 
manufacture of telephone equipment and other technical ap- 
paratus. 

“Instrument making, the goal sought by most of the students, 
is one of the most difficult branches of the mechanical calling. 
The instrument maker not only must possess a knowledge of the 
practical applications of many sciences but must also be able to 
use all sorts of delicate instruments. He must have considerable 
expertness in a number of trades. 

“Those who have read of the apprenticeship customs of a 
few generations ago and who recall the laws that were enacted 
to protect the young students will be interested to learn that 
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the beginners now average $20 to $25 a week during their train- 
ing period. Graduates who have reached the instrument makers’ 


grade receive about $1 an hour. As the work is not seasonable 


or likely to be influenced by current economic conditions, the 
yearly income it yields is far beyond many other trades which 
boast a higher daily return. 

“The employment manager of the Western Electric Company 
states the the American-born youngster shows great aptitude 
for apprenticeship training. Experience indicates that a high 
standard of physical fitness is a very important qualification. 


Men for Supervising Work Must Be Trained and Developed 
In an address before the American Electric Railroad Associa- 

tion, Martin Schreiber, chief engineer of the Public Service 

Corporation of New Jersey, among other things said: 

“Why is it difficult to find the ideal supervising employe? 
Simply because industry has not developed him. We have spent 
millions of dollars and much time in developing specifications for 
material, but little money or time in developing men. From my 
observation there are many officials in industry, including those 
in the electric railway business, who are engaged in suppressing 
the powers of reflection, of initiative and of growth in employes. 
Moreover, many officials think that before a man can become an 


_executive with responsibilities involving several departments, it 


is necessary for him to have a long specialized training in each 
department. By applying ordinary arithmetic it can be seen that 
following this procedure a man would have to be as old as Me- 
thuselah before he gets the executive job. By this time he is so 
old that he has lost all his enthusiasm. 

“The truth is that when a man has shown ability to excel 
in handling one department of the electric railway this is a good 
sign’ that he could be an executive for several departments. At 
least he should be in line for such opportunity. It is not necessary 
to maintain a man in an executive position because he has been 
tried out in it, but if a company never tries a man out it will never 
have available competent men to fill the bigger jobs. Some of us 
seem to forget that we who have been placed in executive posi- 
tions had, ourselves, to begin at one time.” 


The Relation Between the Schools and the Efficiency of 
Industry 
The Lynn Works News, of the General Electric Company, 
calls attention to the fact that “Statistics show that where the 
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public school term is longest, there the average productive ca- 
pacity of the citizen is greatest. This can hardly be a coincidence! 
As a matter of fact, our large industrial centers are found in 
those States where the school systems have been brought to a 
high point of efficiency. This is a fact that should interest 
everyone. There is a direct relation between the efficiency of our 
schools and the productiveness of our industries. Increase your 
own productive power by additional education and you will, auto- 
matically, increase the productivity of your plant and, conse- 
quently, the content of your own pay envelope.” 


Training Activities of the Schenectady Plant of the General 
Electric Company 
Registration in the training courses given by the General 
Electric Company at its Schenectady Works for the current term 
is as follows: 


Union College Extension Courses............ 250 


eee 


Several hundred other employes are attending night schools, 
and five hundred and twenty more are regularly enrolled in read- 
ing courses under the supervision of the main library. 


Twenty-five Per Cent of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company Are Stockholders 


When speaking of large corporations we are apt to think of 
relatively few rich people as the owners. Such, however, is 
usually not the case. For example, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company is owned by 135,000 stockholders, and the 
average holdings are less than $3,300. Among this number are 
23,400 employes who have been stockholders in the company 
for the past four years, and 46,126 employes on August I were 
making payments on 184,580 shares, an average of four shares 
each. The company estimates that twenty-five per cent of the 
stockholders will be employes, and that twenty-five per cent of 
the employes will be stockholders when these payments are 
completed. 


250 
Total 202 5 
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NEWSY NOTES 

At a mass meeting of the employes of the Washburn-Crosby 
Company, an Athletic Association was formed, which has been 
granted the privilege of using the Dunwoody Institute Club room 
and gymnasiums on Saturdays. Basket ball, bowling and other 
winter sports will be conducted during the season. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company re- 
cently unveiled a memorial tablet erected in honor of the 8,727 
employes of the company who entered the service of their country 
during the world war. The tablet is mounted on the wall of the 
main office building, and the unveiling was in the presence of a 
large gathering of company employes. 


Mrs. Anna Y. Reed, a Class “C” member of the association, 
and now connected with the United States Employment Service, 
is the author of a book issued by the Macmillan Company, entitled 
“Junior Wage Earners.” The contents of the book deal with 


vocational guidance and the Junior Division of the United States 
Employment Service. 


The evening classes started at the Pittsfield Plant of the 
General Electric Company have enrolled over three hundred 
employe students. There are twenty-one different classes. All 
_ of the instructors are General Electric employes, several of whom, 

however, are college trained. 


The Atlantic Refining Company has encouraged the organiza- 
tion of a building and loan association, thus furnishing a ready 
and easy method through which the employes of the company 
can own their own homes. 


The Lynn Works of the General Electric Company has started 
educational courses wholly for women employes. Between eight 
and nine hundred women employe students have made applica- 
tion for enrollment. The facilities of the company, however, 
are not sufficient at the present time to accommodate all. There 
will be classes in dressmaking, cookery and millinery, also classes 
in gymnasium work. The courses will continue for a period of 


ten weeks, and three hours per week will be devoted to classroom 
work. 


The recent offer to employes of six per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock by the City Service Company, one of Henry L. 
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Doherty Companies, resulted in 11,519 shares being subscribed 
for by 2,775 employes, of whom 2,347 had not previously been 
stockholders in the company. At the present time approximately 
5,000 employes are stockholders. - 


Lynn Works of General Electric Company Establishes a 
Department to Care for the Eyesight of Employes 

Since the Association compiled the data for the article which 
appeared in the November Bulletin on recognizing eyesight as an 
industrial asset, the Lynn Works of the General Electric Com- 
pany have established such a department where persons connected 
with the company may have their eyes tested free of charge by 
men highly recommended as expert optometrists. Advice will 
be given as to whether or not glasses are needed to improve the 
vision and arrangement made to procure the glasses at prices 
that are said to be much less than ordinarily charged. The cost 
for these, it has been arranged, may be met by deductions from 
the pay envelope at a figure that will make it easy to meet. 

This latest move on the part of the management to provide 
comfort, health and happy conditions to the persons connected 
with the Lynn Works was decided upon some time ago and 
though but recently started, very many men and women have 
taken advantage of the opportunity and had their eyes examined. 
It is expected that this department will be of great service in as- 
sisting persons to enjoy their eyesight to the fullest extent. 

Drs. J. M. Teitelbaum, S. B. Schumacher and M. T. Firestone 
will have charge of examining the eyes and procuring the glasses. 
All that it is necessary to do is to report to the foreman of a 
department that an examination is desired and an appointment 
will be made. The man or woman will be notified of the time 
and assisted in every way. 


Plan of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company Under which 
Stock in the Company Will be Sold to Employes 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, an- 
nounces a plan to sell to its employes 100,000 shares of common 
stock recently set aside by authorization of the stockholders. 
One-fifth of the total, or 20,000 shares, are to be offered each 
year for five years. Subscriptions will be accepted at $85 per 
share for the first year, and in proportion to salary or wages 
received by each individual. Thus an employe receiving $2,000 
a year or less may subscribe to five shares, while those receiving 
anything over $4,000 and up to $4.500 may take 10 shares, inter- 
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mediate salaries being in proportion. Anyone receiving over 
$4,500 may take on additional shares in the proportion of one 
share for each $500 above that amount, but none shall subscribe 
for more than 20 shares. Payment must be made monthly. - 
There is a bonus plan besides the regular dividends. Should death 
or permanent disability occur during the time of payment for 
the stock, the company itself will complete the payment and 
deliver the stock together with the bonus. Other provisions are 
also made to protect subscribers. 


Western New York Chapter 


The first meeting of the Western New York Chapter was held 
at the Hotel Torraine in Buffalo on October 28th. President 
Cole, of the Acheson-Graphite Company, presided. The president 
outlined his policies for the coming year, and a review of his 
statement indicates clearly that he expects energetic work and a 
busy season. Mr. C. G. Boulton, chairman of the Round Table, 
also outlined his program for the season, and Chairman Tresidder 
gave a resume of activities which would be undertaken by the 
Membership Committee. The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
George Eisler, who heads up Americanization work in Buffalo 
in connection with the American Fellowship Association. He told 
of the work that is being done under his direction, and asked for 
the cooperation of the Chapter. Mr. L. A. Wilson of Albany, 
Director of Vocational Education in New York State, gave an 
explanation of the new part time continuation school law. The 
next meeting of the Chapter will be held under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Niagara Falls on December 9th. 


The Educational Activities of the Westinghouse Company 

The educational activities of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company include a graduate students’ course, 
junior engineering course, trades courses, tracing and drafting, 
clerical training, stenographic training, Americanization, noon 
lectures, and the technical courses given at the Westinghouse night 
school. The length of the courses vary from one to four years. 


The Courses Conducted by the Du Pont School at Gibbstown 
Plant 

The educational activities at the Gibbstown Plant of the Du 

Pont Company have steadily gained in volume and in popularity. 

This year there is a class of fifty-one children of employes of the 
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company enrolled for teaching on the violin. A special teacher 
has been provided. Domestic science, art, sewing and cooking 
classes are also maintained. Manual training is also given. The 
company has erected new buildings and enlarged old quarters 
which give accommodations for the special classes and a large 
kindergarten. 


Howard Heinz Now a Director in the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Mr. Howard Heinz, a Class “A” representative of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, on September 22nd was elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The record of Mr. Heinz’s public service during the past few 
years is a long and honorable one. He is now president of the 
H. J. Heinz Company, a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Pittsburgh, also a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Carnegie Institute, the Shadyside Academy of Pittsburgh, 
the Western Pennsylvania Hospital of Pittsburgh, and Robert 
College of Constantinople, Turkey. 

Mr. Heinz always has been an earnest supporter of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Educational Activities of the Deep Water Plant of the Du 
Pont Company 


The educational courses conducted by the Du Pont Company 
at its Deep Water, New Jersey Plant, include: Chemistry, ele- 
mentary and advanced ; mechanical drawing and blue print read- 
ing, arithmetic, Spanish, business English, typewriting, electricity, 
algebra, geometry, French, auto repair, stenography. 


S. F. Bowser & Company Employes Are Getting Acquainted 
with Each Other 


During the month of October the S. F. Bowser Company 
conducted a contest and awarded prizes to its employes who sub- 
mitted the best thoughts upon the subject “Personal Relations.” 
The object of the contest was to get the employes better ac- 
quainted, sort of more social-like, to get them to smile at each 
other, to like each other, to understand each other. In connec- 
tion with the contest two little booklets were issued. The idea 
is new. Copies of the booklet can undoubtedly be secured by 
addressing requests to Mr. R. L. Heaton, Personnel Director, at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. : 
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Santa Fe Railway System Creates the Position of Assistant 
to the Vice-President in Charge of Personnel 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, one of the charter 
members of this association, has created the position of assistant 
to the vice-president in Charge of Personnel. Mr. T. A. Gregg 
has been elected to this position and will have authority over 
personnel and labor matters, particularly wage subjects. 

Mr. Gregg has been in the railroad business practically all of 
his life, and for several years he served as a vice-president of the 
Order of Railroad Conductors. He resigned in July to go with 
the Santa Fe as an assistant to Vice-President Wells. He is 
well known, particularly in the western part of the country, and 
has established a reputation for fair dealing, which has won for 
him the esteem and admiration of, all railroad officials as well 
as the body of conductors whom he has served. 


The Cooperative Spirit of the Commonwealth Steel Company 

Although the Commonwealth Steel Company is less than 
twenty years old, among the employes are five hundred and forty- 
eight who have been with the company for five. years or more. 

Recently a dinner was tendered to these employes and ad- 
dresses were made by President Howard, Vice-President Pflager 
and General Manager Morey. 

This company makes a feature of its Fellowship Organization, 
and cooperation is the slogan not only of the employes but also 
of the owners and management. 


S. S. Kresge Company Issues a Helpful Booklet for the 
Benefit of Its Employes 

The S. S. Kresge Company has issued a most helpful booklet 

under the caption “The Days Ahead.” The purpose of the book- 

let is to give employes full information about the company, its 

policies, systems, opportunities for employes to advance and other 

information which will be helpful to the employe. It is an ex- 


cellently prepared booklet and will undoubtedly prove of great — 
value. 


Officials of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Desire the 
Road’s Employes to Become Stockholders in the Company 
The New York Times, commenting on the desire of many of | 
the railroad managers of this company to have their employes 
become partners in the companies by which they are employed, 
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cites an article in the employes’ magazine of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad, in which the officials of that company 
outline the road’s financial position, and calls attention of the 
employes to the company’s securities as good investments. As 
yet this company has not worked out a plan for selling its stock 
direct to its employes. 


American Rolling Mill Company Recognizes the Value of © 
Effective Speech 

The American Rolling Mill Company has for two years past 
received requests from certain of its employes for instruction in 
effective speaking. The company has now recognized the neces- 
sity for such instruction and has engaged Professor Van Wye of 
the University of Cincinnati as instructor. It is interesting to note 
that the first class includes the company’s safety engineer, general 
manager of sales, director of training, director of research, di- 
rector of publicity, general office manager, and about twenty-five 
others holding positions of similar responsibility. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 
Chicago Chapter East Pittsburgh, 


FE. WEAKLY, Chairman. Mr. W. D. McCoy, Secretary 
an 
—_—< Treasurer, Board, of Educa- 
M on, Fittsburgh, Fa. 
Iss ANN DuRHAM, Secretary Western New York Chapter 


Treasurer. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- E. R. CoLe, Chairman. 
Southern New England Chapter 
inchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. N. Y. 
RoserT H. Boorn, Secretary- “Dr. F. FULD, Chairman. 


Treasurer. L. Doherty & Compan: 
Bridgeport. Brass Company, ‘New York NY. 
Bridgeport, Conn. JoHNF.KELLY, Secretary-Treas- 
Pittsburgh Chapter urer. ‘ 
I. B. SHouPp, Chairman. The New York Edison Com- 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. pany, New York, N. Y. 


CHAIRMEN AND DUTIES OF SUB-COMMITTEES 
Application of PsychologicalTests |b. To determine the indications 


and Rating Scales in Industry for the continued and _ in- 

Miss ELSIE OSCHRIN, Chairman. creasing use of tests bn _— 

R. H. Macy & Company, New application to employmen 
York City. and personnel problems. 

; c. To make further report on 

Duties: the use of the Rating Scale. 


a. To again state the method of Employment 
development of tests and to Mr. H. E. Von KERsBurG, Chair- 
give a history of their cur- man. 
rent usage with concrete in- R. H. Macy & Company, New 
stances. York City. 
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Duties: d. To determine how best to 
a. To define the scope and func- . utilize disabled men. 


tions of a standard employ-- e. To make a study of correla- 
ment department. _ tions in the establishment of 


b. To study the relation of the specifications for the same 
employment department to kind of work in the same 
other sub-divisions of per- plant and in different plants, 


sonnel work—training de- [Labor Turnover 

partment, health depart- Mr. Huco Diemer, Chairman. 

peed Winchester Repeating Arms 
epartment, etc.; 

study and report the relation neers, ——— 

of the employment depart- k bade of ab l 


: labor turnover of the present 
——— an period due to the world war 
ive Sraining condition has been successfu 
Dr. E. B. Gow1n, Chairman. 


met by certain industrial and 


Litchfield, Nebr. commercial companies which 


Duties: have maintained a normal 
To study successful plans for the labor turnover. 
selection and training of men keti 
for executive positions. Marketing 


ane Mr. W. E. FREEMAN, Chairman. 
Foremen Training ‘ Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
Mr. Harry H. Tukey, Chair- facturing Company, East 


man. ittsburgh, Pa. 
Submarine Boat Corporation, agian 


Duties: 
Du cag a To make the application of train- 
and functions of foremen marketing as set forth in the 


> - ittee Report of 
training. Commi P 

b. To establish definite aims and : vs 
to frame content which will Office Work Training ’ 
meet these aims. Miss Harriet F. BAKER, Chair- 


ce. To discuss the merits of in- man. 
structional methods. The New York Edison Co., 
Health Education New York, New York. 


Dr. E. S. MCSWEENEY, Chair- Duties: 


man. To study the problems of train- 
New York Telephone Company, ing workers in small offices 
New York City. and departments and to sug- 
Duties: gest types of training adapted 


To make a study to determine to them. 
best plans for health education Profit-Sharing and Allied Thrift 
ona to for Plans 
e instructing of employes in 7“! 
the developing and maintain- Miss HARRIET F.. BAKER, Chair. 


‘ man. 
ing of health. The New York Edison Com- 


Job Analysis pany, New York City. 
Mr. Harry A. Horr, Chairman. 


Federal Reserve Bank of New ties: 


- To study the relative merits of 
York, New York City. various thrift plans and to 
Duties: outline typical programs for 
a. To determine the influence of promoting thrift. 
job analysis on the equitable i . 
establishment of wages. Public Education : 
b. To determine human qualifi- MR. C. E. SHaw, Chairman. 
cations necessary for certain | Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
occupations. pany, Framingham, Mass. 


c. To determine methods in the Duties: 
selection of employes for To suggest a scheme of stand- 
specific jobs. ards for rating the graduates 
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a. To define the field for appren- 


of the gen schools which Duties 


will enable employers to judge 
more fully their fitness for 
their work. 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 

Dr. A. J. BEATTY, Chairman. 

American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio. 
Duties: 

a. To recommend a program for 
the developing of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers other 
= through apprentice- 


p. 
b. To recommend methods for 
training for semi-skilled and 
skilled workers. 


Technical Training 

Mr. R. L. SACKETT, Chairman. 

The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 

Duties: 

To continue the study of prac- 
tical ways of securing co- 
operation between the indus- 
tries and technical institu- 
tions: 

1. By individual contact between 
the industries and the col- 
leges; 

2. By improvement in technical 
training methods; 

8. By studying methods for the 
selection of men. 


Trade Apprenticeship 

Mr. E. E. SHELDON, General 
Chairman. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill 

Duties: 

To suggest supplemental sub- 
jects which may well accom- 
pany the trade teaching of an 
apprentice school. 


Section I—Manufacturing 
Mr. R. F. CAREY, Chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Lester, 
Pa. 
Duties: 
a. To make a study of the 
economics of apprenticeship. 
b. To make a further study of 
the standardization of ap- 
prenticeship instruction. 


Section IIl—Steel and Iron and 
Plant Maintenance 
Mr. JAMES R. Berry, Chairman. 


American Rolling Mill Com- 


pany, Middletown, Ohio. 


tice courses. 

b. To study the possible ex- 
tension of apprenticeship 
courses, 

c. To outline typical courses. 


Section II1I—Railroads 
Mr. J. H. Yoper, Chairman. 
The Pennsylvania’ Railroad 
Company, Altoona, Pa.. 
Duties 

a. To make a survey of the pres- 
ent status of trade appren- 
ticeship in railroad shops. 

b. To recommend helpful sug- 
gestions for the improve- 
ment of existing conditions 
and possible enlargement of 
the field. 


Training for Foreign Commerce 
Mr. C. S. Cooper, Chairman. 
W. R. Grace & Company, New 
York City. 
Duties 
To study existing schemes of 
training for foreign commerce 
and to show the best methods 
employed. 


Unskilled Laber and Americani- 
zation 
Mr. J. E. BANKS, Chairman. 
American Bridge Company, 
Ambridge, Pa. 
Duties 
a. To consider the problem of in- 
creasing the efficiency of un- 
skilled labor. 
b. To continue the study of suc- 
cessful methods in Ameri- 
canization work. 


Visualized Training 

Mr. Howarp M. 
Chairman. : 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, New York City. 

Duties 

a. To study the progress made 

in visualized training, par- 

_ ticularly the progress that 
has been made in the last six 
years. 

b. To attempt to evaluate the 
work that has been done 
from an educational stand- 
point. 

ce. To make suggestions regard- 
ing the ways in which visual- 
ized training may be used ef- 
fectively in industry and in 
commerce. 
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Class ‘‘A’? Members 


ABRAHAM & Straus, INc., Brooklyn, N. MR. A. F. PICKERNELL 
ACHESON-GRAPHITE Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. .......s+++++++++-MR. ORRIN E. DUNLAP 
AMERICAN BripGE CoMPANY, Ambridge, Pa. J. E. BANKS 
AMERICAN Harp RuBBeR COMPANY, New York City 8. H. RENTON 
4 AMERICAN LocomoTIvE ComMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y. ..........Mr. L. L. PARK 
| AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CoMPANY, THE, Middletown, Ohio ....Mr. CHARLES R, Hoox 
AMERICAN SALES Book Ltp., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. MR. WALTER GREIG 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. ....Mr. J. A. HUNTER 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, N. Y..Mr. K. W. WATERSON 
AMERICAN TuBE & STAMPING COMPANY, Bri ort, Conn. ......Mr. E. C. Mayo 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY, 245 State St., m, Mass. ......MR. JOHN BOVINGDON 
Armour & CoMPANY, Chicago, Illinois ..........esseeceseeeeessUR. W. S. MACARTHUR 
Tue AtcHiIson & SANTA Fe RAILWAY COMPANY, 

i THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. .......... Mr. J. D. GILL 
i _THE_ BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, sieneqonerns 
PA. --Mr. P. C. STAPLES 
; - BERGER MANUFACTURING Co., THE, Canton, Ohio ...............MR. J. H. WILSON 
q THE BILTON MACHINE TOOL CoMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. ......MRr. C. E. BILTON 
i S. F. Bowser & Company, INnc., Fort Wayne, Ind. .............MRr. R. L. HEATON 
~ Bripceport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. ................MR. Ropert H. BoorH 
BROOKLYN EpIson CoMPANY, INC., Brooklyn, _ 
/ THE BULLARD MACHINE Too. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ......... .-Mr. S. H. BULLARD 
Burroucus ADDING MACHINE Detroit, Mich. 
A. M. Bruns Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. L. JAMISON 
{ : THE pags NATIONAL Bank, New York, N. Y. ............+++-MR. ROBERT G. RODKEY 
CHENEY BROTHERS, South Manchester, Dr. C. C. BURLINGAME 
MILLING MACHINE COMPANY, THE,Oakley, CincinnatiMr. Frep A. GEIER 

THE CLEVELAND-C.LIFFs IRON COMPANY, Ishpeming, Mich. ......MRr. W. H. MouLTon 

CoLuMBIA STEEL & SHAFTING CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ Mr. E. L. PARKER 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY, 72 W. Chicago, 

CoMMONWEALTH STEEL ComPany, St. Louis, M evade eawen Mr. ARTHUR T. MOREY 
CONSOLIDATED Gas Co. oF N. Y., ‘ Irving Recon New York City.Mr. C. R. LAMMERT 


i 

Detrorir GEAR & MACHINE .» Detroit, M 
4 DopcE MANUFACTURING Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Henry L. Donerty & Company, 60 Wall St., New York, N. ¥...Mr. L. F. 
4 R. R. DONNELLEY & Sons CoMPANY, Plymouth Place, cor. Polk, 
i THE Dow CHEMICAL CoMPANy, Midiand, Michigan ...... MR. L. G. MORELL 

E. I. puPont pbE Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware ........Masgor F. O. WHITLOCK 

HAM Hostery MI.us, Durham, N. C. ............-- W. W. SHAW 

: MANUFACTURING COMPANY, South Brewer, Me........Miss Rose L. SEARLES 
EasTMan Kopaxk Co., Rochester, N. Y. Mr. P. W. TURNER 
| ‘ELLIOTT-FISHER CoMPANY, Harrisburg, Pa. W. R. BUSCH 
j 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE Society, New York, N. Y. F. P. PIrzer 
Farmers’ LOAN & Trust Co., New York, N. Y. ..........+++++-MR. EDWIN S. MARSTON 
: FeveRAL RESERVE BANK OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Ill. ..............MIss ANNE DURHAM 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF NEw York, York Mr. H. A. Hopr 
Fisk Russer CoMPANY, THE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. ............MR. H. T. MARTIN 
q Forp Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. SEARLE 
L ELectric CoMPANY, Schenectady, N. Y. ......... 
GENERAL Motors CorPORATION, Detroit, Mich.. ............++++MR. H. H. RICE 
H GooDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. ..............Mr. A. B. BENEDICT 
j B. F. Goopricn Co., Akron, Ohio B. ROBERTSON 
: THE GoopyEaR Tire & RUBBER Company, Akron, Ohio ..........Mr, A. C, Horrocks 
Tue Graton & KNIGHT Worcester, Mass. ..Mr. CHRISTOPHER SCAIFE 
HaBiRSHAW ELECTRIC CABLE COMPANY, INC., Yonkers, N. Y. ....Mr. J. W. SHREVE 


H. J..Hetnz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. MR. HOWARD HELNZ 
THE Hoover SUCTION SWEEPER Co., North Canton, Martin L. 
GeorceE A. HORMEL AND CoMPANY, Austin, Minn. ..... JAY C. HORMEL 


JOSEPH HorNE CoMPANY, Penn. & 5th Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. ...Mr. H. M. PHIFER 
Hyatt BEARINGS DIVISION, GENERAL Motors CorPORATION, New- 

Inurnots STEEL Co., Chicago, Ill. T. W. ROBINSON 

ERT H. INGERSOLL & Bro., New York City ............-.00e5 Miss Dorrir 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, Chicago, 

Jones & BAKER, New York, 
Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL COMPANY, buteciasa 
KAUFMANN DEPARTMENT Srores, INc., Pittsbu: rgh, Pa. sseeeeee+MR. EDGAR J 
Ke.iocc, ANDREW H., Co., 141 East 2 25th St., New York, N. Y. ..Mr. James S. 
Kors BrorHers, Irving Place and 16th St., New York City +se+.+MR. WALDEMAR Kops 
8S. Kresce CoMPANY, Detroit, Mich. FRANK J. 
| LINCOLN NATIONAL Lire INSURANCE Co., THE, "Fort Wayne, “Ind. Mr. F. B. Meap 
Liqum CARBONIC THE, Chicago, Ill. ..........++++++++MR. EDWIN M. RoBINson 
JoHN Lucas & ComMPANY, INc., Philadelphia, Pa. ..............MR. ALFRED V. BOWEN 
BR. & Go... New York, N.Y. cite A. 8. 
Tuomas Mappock’s Sons CoMPANy, Trenton, N. J. ............MRr. O. C. 
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Class A Members—Continued 


MARBLE CLIFF QUARRIES THE, Columbus, Ohio........ Mr. P. C. Hopces 
MARSHALL WELLS Co., Duluth, Minn, ...Mr, W. F, ARNDT 
THE MERCHANTS’ LOAN AND TRUST Company, Chicago, 
Mesta MACHINE CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. .........cccseeeecs 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., New York, N. Y. ....... 
Montcomery Warp & Co., Chicago, Ill. F. WEAKLY 
THE States TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co., Denver, 

NaTIONAL CAsH REGISTER Co.. THe, “Dayton, 
NATIONAL TuBE CoMPaNny, Pittsburgh, TAYLOR ALLDERDICE 
see ENGLAND TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY, n, 

Tar New Company, Irving Place “and 16th St., 

ew Yor ARTH ILLIAMS 
New YorK TELEPHONE Company, New York, N.Y. H. 
NorpYKE & MarMON Co., Indianapolis, Indiana ............+++Mr, HAL L. PuRDY 
NortH gi ae MUSICAL INSTRUMENT Works, No. Tona- 

Wanda, MR, S. C, Woonr 
NUNNALLY Co. (THE), ‘Atlanta, Georgia MR, W. F. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., Oneida, N. Y. A. M. KINSLEY 
Otis ELevaTor COMPANY, llth Ave. and 26th “St, N. ¥. City ...Mr. Joun C, KNAPP ’ 
Packarp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. F. L. JANDRON 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co., THE, Altoona, Pa. . J. H. Yopver 
THE Gas & CoKE Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., hi- 

gan Boulevard, Chicago. O. E. Norman 
PHILADELPHIA COMPANY, Pittsburg Pa... MR. D. W. K. PEACOCK 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY, Hartford, Conn... Mr. Cc. E. JOHNSTON 
Tue Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ............Mr. R. H. F. CoLeMAN 
PirtspurGH Iron & STEEL FouNpriEs COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa...Mr. Eri C. B. Goutp 
PittspurcH RaAILWAYs COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. ..............MRr. Ceci: G. Rice 
or New York, 240 Center St., N 

or INSPECTOR ALFRED W. THOR 
PortsMOUTH COTTON OIL REFINING CoRPORATION, Portsmouth, 

Pratt & Wuitney Co., Hartford, Conn. E. FOWLER 
Pressep STEEL Car COMPANY, Pittsburgh, seed -»Mr. J.B. Riper 
THE Procter & GAMBLE Co., Cincinnati, Ohio Mr. G. H. McCiarn 
THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, Newark, 

New Jersey .......... MR. FRED W. TASNEY 
Pusiic SERVICE CORPORATION or N. I. Newark, 'N. J. JOHN L. CONOVER 
THe Ranp CoMPANY, North Tonawanda, Y. MR. JAMES H. RAND 
W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY, THE, Ms We 
Tue Repusuic lron & STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio ......Mr. E. R. Rose 


Tue H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. ...........+++e++++DR. H. M, ROWE 

F. S. Royster GUANO CoMPANY, Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va. ....Mr. C. M. SCHULTZ 
THE SCHWARZENBACH, HuBER Co., West Hoboken, N. J. .......Mr. H. Ruece, Jr. 
ScoviLL MANUFACTURING Co., Waterbury, MR. ROBERT E. PLatr 


Service Motor Truck CoMPANY, Wabash, Indiana ............-MR. PAUL Moore 
SHeparp E.ectric CraNE & Hoist CoMPANY, Montour Falls, 

Stmonps MANUFACTURING ComPANy,. Fitchburg, --Mr. JoHN G. THOMPSON 
Geo. W. SmitH & Co., 49th St. and Botnnie’ Ave., Philadelphia, 

THE SoLvay Process CoMPANY, Syracuse, N. ¥. MR, 
SouTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, Atlanta, 

Ga. MR, KENDALL WEISIGER 
SoUTH WESTERN BELL TELEPHONE System, st. Louis, Mo. ....-...Mr. H. Ds McBripe 
THe SpiRELLA INc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ...........Mr. W. W. KINcCAD 
STANDARD COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, San Cal. R. C. WARNER 
JoHN B. Stetson CoMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. ............. -Mr. Mitton D. GEHRIS 
Srrawsermce & CLoruHier, Market, Eighth and Filbert Sts., Phila- 

SuBMARINE Boat CorporaTION, Newark, N. J. .....- 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, Iowa ..........-. 
Swirt & CoMPANY, Union Stock ete Chicago, Ill. . 8 
THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY, New York, N. Y. seeeeeeeMR. ROBERT L. Houston 
TENNESSEE- FURNITURE CORPORATION, Chattanooga, Tenn. ......-Mr. JAMES M. ALEXANDER 
THe Texas CoMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City .......Dr. L. H. CANFIELD 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE Co., Hartford, Conn. ..............MRr. Louis N. DENNISTON 
SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, “Albany Bidg., Boston, 
MR. CHAS. T. CAHILL 


‘Laon & Heat CoRPORATION, Niagara Falls, N Yo. H. H. KNAPP 
UNIVERSAL PorTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. ..........Mr, Rost. J. YOUNG 
THE WARNER BroTHERS COMPANY, Bridegport, Conn. ..........»Mr. GeorcE L. WARREN 
THE WarNER & Swasey CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio ...........+-MR. FRANKLIN T. JONES 
WaSHBURN-CrosBY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. A. E. SIVERLING 
WELLs Farco Nevapa NaTIONAL BANK, San Francisco, Cal. ....Mr. F. L. LIPMAN 
WESTERN ELEcTRIC COMPANY, 195 Broadway, New York City «Mn. J: W. Dietz 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co., 195 Broadway, New York, 

ccs Mr, J. K. BrRucrer, JR. 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE ComMPANY, Wiimerding, Pa. .......--Mr. O. W. BUENTING 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. AND Mrs. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. ......Mr. Cart S. COoLer 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. ...Mr. Huco DIFMER 
WortHINGcTON Pump & MACHINERY Co., New York City ........Mr. FRANCIS FARWELL > 
Yate & Towne Mrc. Co., THE, Stamford, Conn. ........ +..-+-Mr. J, B. CHALMERS 
YAaAwMAN & Erse MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Rochester, N. Y....Mr. LADSON BUTLER 
THE YouNcsTOWN SHEET & TusBE Co., Youngstown, Ohio ......Mr. R. M. WELCH 
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Publications of. 
National Association of Curporation Training © 
Headquarters, 130 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Proceedings of first annual convention The National Associa- 
_ tion of Corporation Schools, including proceedings of the organiz- 
ing convention, about 440 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” 
- members, $2.50. Price to other than Class “A” members, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the second annual convention of The National @ | 


- Association of Corporation Schools, including reports and bib- @ 


liographies, 702 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” members 
$2.00; to libraries and colleges, $3. 50; to other than members, 
; libraries and colleges, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the third annual convention of The National 
.. Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 1,000 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
“A” members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. _ 


Proceedings of the fourth annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 800 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
“A” members, libraries and colleges, $7.50. 


Proceedings of the fifth annual convention of The National ~ 


Association of Corporation Schools, including charts, maps and 
tables, about 900 pages, cloth bound. Price to Class “A” mem- 
bers, $3.50; to libraries and colleges, $5.00; to other than Class 
**A”’ members, libraries and colleges, $10.00. 


Sixth Annual Report of The National Association of Corpora- 


-. tion Schools: 400 pages, cloth bound, including charts, maps and 


tables. Price to Class “A” members, $2.00; to libraries and col- 
~ leges, $3.00; to other than Class “A” members and colleges, $5.00. 


Proceedings of the seventh annual convention of The National 
Association of Corporation Schools, including sub-committee re- 
pore. discussions, bibliographies, etc., 823 pages, cloth bound. 

ce to Class “A” members, $5.00; to libraries and educational 
institutions, $8.00; to other than Class “A” members, libraries 
and educational institutions, $12.00. 


Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Convention of The National 


Association of Corporation Schools, including sub-committee 
reports, discussions, bibliographies, etc., 822 pages, cloth bound. 


Price to Class “A” members, $6.00; to libraries and educational 


institutions, $10.00; to other than Class “A” members, libraries 
and educational institutions, $15.00. 

Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1917, cloth bound—$2.50. 

Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1918, cloth bound—$2.50. 

Monthly Bulletins of The National Association of Corporation 
Schools for the year 1919, cloth bound—$3.00. 


~ Remittance should accompany order, as the Association does not desire to / 


— special accounts. Make remittances to the order of the Treasurer. 
‘Send all orders to the Managing Director. 
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